ber 23,19 
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“For us Men and 


for our Salvation. .’ 


p) 


These are truly Christmas words, 
found right in The Creed, and what 
is more, they are words which, like 
too many of the jewels which God 
has given us to bedeck our crowns 
here, are too easily passed over and 
taken for granted. 

There have been many earthly 
sons offered up these past few years. 
Is it necessary to have such sacri- 
fices to drive home to callous hearts 
that God, Our Father, sacrificed His 
Only Begotten Son, mainly for cal- 
loused hearts and souls? For us and 
for our salvation, the Lord God 
came down to earth at Christmas- 
tide, and at this time it will be good 
for our hearts just to think of Him 
as a Precious Little Baby whom we 
ean and should love (and those who 
cannot love babies seem really be- 
yond the pale, don’t you think?) 

Goodness only knows, as we live 
on through The Church Year, we 
come soon enough to those anniver- 
saries of His trying Ministry—His 
Betrayal, His Passion, and His 
Death. So while we ean, at this 
lovely season of Blessed Baby Jesus’ 
Birthday, let’s celebrate It as would 
become Him and those who fain 
would follow Him. For our birthday 
presents, let’s bring Him the Gold 
which we sacrificially give from our 
incomes—an extra amount, the best, 
and more than we give anyone else. 
Let’s bring Him the Frank-incense, 
the sweet-smelling savour of purer 
lives lived for Him. For the Myrrh, 
that somber gift, may we bring Him 
a deeper and newer sense of loyalty 
which will cause us to stand by 
Him, especially when He is suffer- 
ing at the hands of our pagan 
friends and neighbors. We'll find 
that gift the hardest of all to bring 
Him, but I think He'll be more 
grateful for it than all the others. 
Let’s never betray Him again. 

So, God grant that we all may 
come to our Christmas Communions, 
thoroughly shriven by a good Con- 
fession, and then lay down before 
His Holy Altar all those other gifts 
we've mentioned above. 

Something tells us that it would 
make this particular Birthday of 
Jesus a never-to-be-forgotten period 
in all our lives. 

May God bless, cheer, and en- 
noble you all this Holy Christ- 
mastide ! 


Ammidon & Company 


Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31S. Frederick St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Everything for The Church 
but Vesture 


For the life of us, we Varians simply 

can’t and won't talk business in the 

| midst of this priceless Feast. Heart's 
" greetings to you all! 


LETTERS 


Festival of Lessons 


O THE EDITOR: For the last few years 
1p St. Thomas’ Church in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, has held a Christmastide service 
so full of meaning and beauty that it should 
become more generally known and _ used 
throughout our country. It is the Festival of 
Lessons and Carols —the traditional Christ- 
mas service of Kings College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Che outline of the service is simple —a 
bidding prayer, a grace, and nine scriptural 
lessons, each lesson being followed by a choir 
or congregational carol. At St. Thomas’ 
Church — where the service is held on the 
afternoon of the Sunday after Christmas — 
the first eight lessons are divided between 
two layreaders. During the singing of the 
carol after the eighth lesson, a solemn pro- 
cession brings the choir and clergy to the 
main aisle from where the ninth lesson is 
read by one of the clergy. While the next 
carol is being sung, the procession returns 
to the chancel for the closing prayers and 
benediction. 

The solemn procession may not be a part 
of the Kings College service, but essentially 
our service is the same as theirs. The bidding 
prayer, grace, and lessons follow: 


The Bidding Prayer and Grace 


Beloved in Christ: be it our care and 
delight to prepare ourselves to hear again 
the message of the Angels, and in heart and 
mind to go even unto Bethlehem and see this 
thing which has come to pass, and the Babe 
lying in a manger. 

Therefore let us read and mark in Holy 
Scripture the tale of the loving purposes of 
God from the first days of our sin unto 
the glorious redemption brought by this Holy 
Child; and let us make this Church glad 
with our carols of praise. 

But first, because this of all things would 
rejoice His heart, let us pray to Him for 
the needs of the whole world, and all His 
people; for peace upon the earth He came 
to save; for love and unity within the one 
Church He did build; and for brotherhood 
and good will amongst all men. 

And particularly let us remember before 
Him the poor, the cold, the hungry, the op- 
pressed; the sick and them that mourn; the 
lonely and the unloved; the aged and little 
children; and all those who know not the 


the Lord Jesus, or who love Him not; or wl] 
by sin have grieved His heart of Love, 

“Lastly let us remember before Him the 
who rejoice with us, but on another sho 
and in a greater light, that multitude whi 
no man can number, whose hope was in t 
Word made flesh, and with whom, in t 
Lord Jesus, we for evermore are one. 

These prayers and praises let us humb 
offer up to the throne of heaven in the wor 
which Christ himself hath taught us. 

Our Wather22-2-- 

God, the Son of God, vouchsafe to ble 
us and aid us; and unto the fellowship 
the citizens above may the King of Ange 
bring us all; through Jesus Christ our Lor 
Amen. 

The Lessons 


Lesson I—Genesis 3: 8-15 
Lesson II—Genesis 22: 15-18 
Lesson IlI—Isaiah 9: 2, 6, 7 
Lesson I1V—Micah 5: 2-4 
Lesson V—Luke 1: 26-35, 38 
Lesson VI—Luke 2: 1- 
Lesson VII—Luke 2: 8-16 
Lesson VIII—Matthew 2: 1-11 
Lesson [X—John 1: 1-14 

(Rev.) STANLEY ORCUTT 
Hanover, N. H. 


Christmas Creche 


O THE EDITOR: May I attempt to p 
some thoughts about the creche at Chri 
mas in a letter to The Living Church? 

For a number of years I have had t 
privilege of being selected to arrange t 
figures in a very beautiful group belongii 
to our parish. 

The intensity of devotional feeling whi 
is brought forth in doing this work is | 
worth while that I wish more people cou 
enjoy it. The groups for the creche are | 
made that it requires a thorough understan 
ing of a picture to set the figures in pla 
correctly without wronging the original pe 
spective in the scene. During the great hur 
and bustle of a modern Christmas, it is. 
little difficult to find the time to give to th 
apparently small duty. 

One object of this letter is to say that tk 
is no small duty. It is instead a great a 
shining privilege! — something that can 
one of the best parts of Christmas worshi 

If this seems a little too strong, maybe 
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it because I have been for years doing 
; part of Christmas, and the aggregate 
yression is what I refer to. However, it is 


re, and some others reading this may be 
d to have this way of worship brought 
their attention. 

IRENE S. DUPONT 
Miontchanin, Delaware 


The Gift of the Giver 


‘O THE EDITOR: Charity is the most 
abused word in our language, it seems 


me. It is even a more abused word than 
rty. 
\buse of the word charity has turned 


once sweetest word of our tongue into 
lost the sourest. It has emptied charity 
that warm personal content, by which it is 
lessing both to those who give and those 


9 receive. It has robbed gifts of the giver, 
| “the gift without the giver is bare.” It 
separated charity from the religion of 


rity, without which its gifts may exalt 


giver in world’s opinion, but degrade the 


ipients in that opinion, and neglect entirely 


source of all true charity, God, and His 
arnation in Him whose birth we celebrate 
y as we give out of the love of God, a 
ing that degrades no man, but exalts God 
ne. o 

‘estoration of the word charity to the 


ce it holds in the spirit of God, is return 
faith in a loving God, the faith in which 
ognition of the common need of God’s 
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LETTERS 


gifts unites us all in a common bond of 
gratitude to the Giver of every gift this 
Christmas-tide that is a personal gift, a 


gift of the giver with the gift; the gift that 
makes Christmas, Merry Christmas. 
New York. FRANK D. SLocum. 


Compulsory Military Training 


O THE EDITOR: I have now been an 

earnest reader of the Living Church for 
over a year, One outstanding feature is its 
department devoted to letters. This depart- 
ment has printed letters equally favorable 
and unfavorable in criticism. I now wish 
to express both my views and the similar 
views of many other folks on the question 
of compulsory military training. 

I am most heartily in favor of a form of 
peacetime compulsory military training for 
the following reasons: 

1. This nation on the morning of December 
8, 1941 was a defeated nation. Her fleet was 
at the bottom of Pearl Harbor. She had an 
effective army of only 1,000,000 untried men, 
a small effective airforce and no military 
materials in reserve. With a military training 
program we could keep a relatively small 
standing army and have an enormous trained 
reserve force. 

2. We would never be in a position of 
being forced to send men with six or seven 
months training into battle. 

3. The health of the youth of this nation 
would be infinitely benefited by taking the 
young men of 18 or 20 and checking any 
disease or malady before it had progressed 
too far. 

In reply to those pressure groups opposing 
this measure of self-preservation: they enjoy 
the privileges of this free and wonderful 
nation. To the educators who rant that 
military training will stunt the mind and 
develop a military spirit in youths of this 
age, destroying ambition and free thinking 
by the regimentation found in military train- 
ing: A compulsory military program need not 
interfere in any way with the education of 
a young man. A man graduating from high 
school either goes to college or to work. 
Those who enter college can receive their 
training as they receive their higher edu- 
cation through the use of a system similar 
to the R.O.T.C. They can attend the camps 
for four months during their summer vaca- 


“tions to obtain the necessary field training. 


Those men not attending college can go 
into one year of military training upon 
graduation from high school, or at the age 
of nineteen to eliminate intentional avoid- 
ance of the program. A year in the army will 
give them ample opportunity to think, and 
will create a desire in many men to con- 
tinue their education upon completion of 
their year’s military training. 

To the religious opposition: we enjoy the 
rarest of freedoms found in the world, name- 
ly, religious freedom. We should be pre- 
pared to defend that freedom to the utmost. 

I have heard many ministers lament that 
they were terribly handicapped because of 
their inability to reach the youth of the 
nation. No such problem could possibly pre- 
sent itself. The youth would be grouped at 
hand. A wonderful opportunity! 


I shall close with the hope that the Church— 


will not be found among those who advocate 
and follow the example of the first World 


War of weakening our nation by a program 


of unpreparedness. We have managed by 
the Grace of God to defeat aggressive na- 
tions twice in a quarter century. The next 
time we shall be the first to be struck with 


-no allies to hold until we are ready to fight. 


Compulsory military training will eliminate 
this danger. Joun N. SELBY. 
Boydton, Va. 
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THIS WEEK 


Merry Christmas to The Living 
Church Family from the office staff. 
We hope that every Christmas gift 
of The Living Church was expedi- 
tiously handled and that the recip- 
ients will have as much joy of the 
magazine as we have in putting it 
together for them. 


This week’s issue is quite a “family 
reunion” of Living Church authors. 
The Rev. Robert Findlay Thomas, 
author of “Christmas and the Atom- 
ic Age,” has contributed four arti- 
cles to our columns in recent 
months, and we have on hand an 
excellent article by him on “Chris- 
tian Social Strategy” which we are 
planning to use soon. The Presiding 
Bishop, whose Christmas message 
appears on page 5, is of course no 
stranger to our columns; our re- 
cords list 15 other articles by him 
published in The Living Church. 
The Rev. B. Z. Stambaugh, with 
“The Two Governors,” contributes 
his 14th article. Miss Edna Robins 
provides the 26th meditation in a 
succession of beautiful interpreta- 
tions of the Catholic life which have 
been appearing in The Living 
* Church from time to time since 
1928. And, although editorials are 
supposed to be known as the work 
of The Living Church rather than 
‘an individual, we shall let the Fam- 
ily know that this week’s leader is 
Mr. Morehouse’s first Christmas 
editorial since his return. 


' Fr. Robert E. Wood is another old 

friend of The Living Church Fam- 
ily, and we are glad to hear that 
he is on his way back to his be- 
loved St. Michael’s (several years 
after his so-called retirement!). 
The postage on his letter amounted 
to $270.00 Chinese, which gives 
some idea of the extent of the in- 
flation in his adopted homeland. 


While on the subject of familiar 
Living Church authors, we shall 


ian, whose Christmas advertisement 
carries on his unique series of mes- 
sages aimed more at selling the 
Christian religion than at selling 
his products. 


So, it is a group of old friends 
talking to old friends—and to many 
new ones too — which meets you in 
this week’s issue. As at the Christ- 
y mas service in the parish church, 

Ns eae meet together to rejoice in the 

ee love and mercy of a God who not 
| only became man but became a 
baby that the world might know 
_ that helplessness is power, that 
simplicity is wisdom, that humility 
is majesty. 


The Living Church Family has not 
forgotten the need of others at this 
season. The funds for Europe- 
Idren now amount to $2,710.03, 


nena joy to these gen- 
vers ince wg ed 


certainly not omit Mr. Horace Var- — 


wilewat which will be ; 


Conducted by CANON 


MARSHALL M. DAY 


e What position does the Church as- 
sume toward the public celebration of the 
Holy Communion in the afternoon or eve- 
ning? I have always understood that Mass 
is properly said between midnight and 
noon. 


The prohibition of nocturnal and eve- 
ning Mass dates in the East from the 
Quinisext Council in 692. In the West the 
practice was not forbidden till the 11th 
century; English legislation did not differ 
from the rest of the Western Church. I am 
not aware of any post-reformation rulings 
on the subject. I believe that most Angli- 
cans feel that the tradition of the Church 
is as the questioner states it. The Roman 
rule permits Mass to be begun from one 
hour before daybreak to one hour after 
noon. 


© How does it happen that our Church, 
alone among Anglican communions, omits 
the Quicunque Vult, commonly called the 
Athanasian Creed, from our Book of Com- 
mon Prayer? What made us in this respect 
more Protestant than Martin Luther, and 
what compels us to remain so? 


Bishop William White, in his Memoirs 
of the Church, tells us that there was very 
determined opposition in some quarters to 
both the Athanasian and the Nicene 
Creeds; but he characteristically does not 
mention the grounds of this opposition. 
At the request of the English bishops the 
Convention of 1786 voted to restore the 
Nicene Creed and the words ‘‘He descend- 
ed into hell” in the Apostles’. He states 
the fact of his own opposition and that of 
a majority of the convention to the Qui- 
cunque Vult, but again gives no reasons. 

The end of the 18th century was a time 
of widespread deism and unitarianism. 
These influences had touched many 
Churchmen (cf. Jefferson, and in later 
years Washington). It was probably these 
elements, combined with the large number 
of orthodox Churchmen who disliked the 
apparent harshness of the so-called ‘“dam- 
natory clauses,’ that prevented the ac- 
ceptance of the Athanasian Creed in 1786. 
The same influences exist at the present, 
and would make it difficult to bring back 
this Creed into 6ur Prayer Book or Ar- 


ticles. 


‘The English bishops, feeling that the 
important point was gained in the accept- 
ance of the Nicene Creed, proceeded to 
consecrate bishops for Agseeieas Thus we 
have the Ecumenical Creed (Nicene), the 


Roman (Apostles’) , and while the ee 


can dahisetneubes is not oe it w 


. Baptism of Blood. Or a man might k 


but it does bring us nearer to the Orthe 
dox Eastern Church, which uses only th 
Nicene Creed. 


© What is the proper color for a funer 
pall? Both black and purple have been sug 
gested. Also what are the proper .coloi 
for the ornamentation? | 


Old inventories and illustrations in 1 
turgical manuscripts tell us of a gre: 
variety of colors: black, violet, blue, re 
and cloth of gold. The modern Roman ru 
is black, but violet is often seen. TE 
ornamentation may be simply white c¢ 
silver-gray, or a great variety of colors 
the design is elaborate. The only Roma 
rule on the subject is that the ornamer 
must not prevent the predominating cole 


being black. 


e For a baptism to be valid does it ha 
to be done with water, or can somethis 
else be used in place of water in case ¢ 
emergencies? The rubric before the Offic 
for Conditional Baptism seems to mak 
water a necessary part of the service. 


All Catholic authorities agree that th 
only matter of baptism is water, was 
must be present in its own nature, not z 
a chemical component of some other suk 
stance, such as milk or wine. An emergenc 
in which no water was available would 
rare. However, a man, having confesse 
Christ, might be put to death for his fait 
before there was opportunity to baptiz 
him, in which case he~is said to have th 


converted and dying in a place where t 
was no water of any sort, in which cas 
his sincere intention to be baptized if 


Rid 
were possible would give him the Baptisr 
of Desire. a 


4 
© What are the various uses of th 
word “canon” in our Church? Under 


circumstances does a priest hold that t 


The word “canon” originally meant 
straight rod or Fats from this it cam 


of the term all derive from a 
Canon of Scripture i is the Ae oe offic 


is a law regularly daaneeds by a Ch 

council, or other law-making b 

liturgy the canon is a name for 

of Consecration. A canon is’ 

belonging to hey chapt ee, 

body of a cath le dral, or 
min 
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TORLD COUNCIL 


aldensian Church of Italy Joins 


The Waldensian Church of Italy, re- 
rded as the oldest Protestant Church in 
istence, has joined the World Council of 
wurches. The Council now embraces 92 
nominations in 32 countries. 

Announcing afhliation with the interna- 
nal Church body, the Waldensian mod- 
ator, Pastor Virgilio Sommani, of Rome, 
a letter to Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, declared 
at as a result of the war, “we have 
been 


ready experiencing ecumenism 
rough our contacts with Allied chap- 
ins,” [RNs ] 


ADIO 


utual Marks Peacetime Christmas 


The first peacetime Christmas in five 
ars will be marked by the Mutual Broad- 
sting System and its afhliated stations 
ith a series of holiday broadcasts em- 
asizing in music and religious programs 
e universal feeling of thanksgiving that 
€ war is over and won. 

Highlight holiday broadcasts will include 
e Midnight Mass from St. Patrick’s 
athedral; greetings exchanged between 
ongress and Parliament; St. James’ Can- 
elight Christmas service; a broadcast 
aturing American occupation troops in 
erlin and Tokyo; messages of confidence 
om Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
id McNarney, 
The Story of Christmas in Scripture and 
ng’ with Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen as 
rrator; and many special programs of 
nristmas music. 

On Sunday, December 23d, Christmas 
d holiday music from, and associated 
th, opera will be presented by Hugh 
hompson, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
bert Marshall, tenor, and other soloists. 
lvan Levin will conduct the orchestra. 
The annual Christmas Eve Candlelight 
rvice from St. James’ Church will again 
heard in a Monday afternoon broad- 
st. The 60-voice choir is under the direc- 
n of G. Darlington Richards, FAGO. 
iter in the afternoon Brig. Gen. Gordon 
Young will introduce President Tru- 
un as he lights the Christmas tree on the 
wn of the White House. 

xcerpts from the Messiah by Handel 
be heard in an evening broadcast, 
Frances Greer, Jean Watson, James 
, and a chorus presenting the selec- 


> half hour before midnight popular 


and Admiral Nimitz; 


wn holiday melodies will 


GENERAL 


HE RETURN of peace after 

four years of war gives a special 

significance to this year’s celebra- 
tion of Christmas. Our prayers have 
been answered. The promise of the 
angelic song has been fulfilled. Faith 
has been proven to be the substance of 
things hoped for. 

While we have special and real 
grounds for rejoicing and thanksgiving 
on this Christmas, yet let us remember 
that Christmas signifies a beginning and 
not an ending. The birth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ was indeed God’s answer 
to age-long hopes and prayers for de- 
liverance. This did not, however, mean 
that God’s purpose for mankind was 
finally achieved through the coming of 
the Saviour but rather it meant the 
opening of an opportunity. To as many 
as received Him and believed on Him 
the Saviour gave power to become the 
sons of God. That first Christmas was 
not the end of history. It was a turning 
point in history, the beginning of a new 
era. Our Christian faith is that He who 
hath begun a good work in us, will 
perform it unto-the end. 

Let us apply this principle to the 
wonderful gift of peace for which we 
thank God on this Christmas Day. We 
have been looking forward with eager 
anticipation to a just and permanent 
peace. It is obvious that we have not yet 
reached that goal. 

Already the pessimists who always 
thrive in the beginnings of things are 
pointing scoffingly at the signs of in- 
justice and impermanence in the pres- 


comprise a Christmas music program. The 
Rey. Wendell Phillips, rector of Christ’s 
Church, Rye, N. Y., will be heard on the 
same program in a brief inspirational 
message. Mass from St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral completes the day’s schedule. 


PRAYER 


Octave for Unity 


Both the Church Unity Octave Council 
of England and the Continuation Commit- 
tee of the World Conference on Faith and 


Power to Become the Sons of God 


The Presiding Bishop's Christmas Message 
By the Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 


ent situation. Christmas brings us much 
needed reassurance. Like all of God’s 
gifts, it comes to us not as something 
already fully achieved but as an op- 
portunity, as something to be won. The 
Christian message is that through co- 
operation with Christ a just and per- 
manent peace can be won. We have 
reason for confidence that He who be- 
gan a good work in us on that first 
Christmas Day will perform it to the 
end. 

Christmas then, is a reminder not 
only of God’s gift, but of our respon- 
sibility for using it aright. We stand at 
the beginning, not at the end of a new 
era. Christmas tells us that He whose 
birth we celebrate can enable us to | 
make this new era an approach to the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. In its early 
stages there will be much to discourage 
those whose faith in their Leader is 
weak. He does not promise us freedom 
from effort nor from sacrifice. On the 
contrary He tells us frankly that the 
approach will be along a steep and rug- 
ged path and that those who follow ‘; 
Him must deny themselves and take up 
their crosses daily. 

He does promise that those who on 
this Christmas enlist under His banner 
for the winning of the peace will one 
day surely be privileged to join with 
Him in singing the Easter song of 
triumph: 


The strife is oer, the battle done 
The victory of life is won. 


Order have announced an annual week of 
prayer on the days falling between the 
18th and 25th of January, 1946. , 


Centennial Week of Prayer 


For the past one hundred years Churck 
around the world have observed the U 
versal Week of Prayer, and the week 
January 6th to 13th, 1946 will mark 
centennial observance of this practice. Th 
week of prayer is held every first full wi 
of the new year. moe 

In the United States the week i 

: 


eS 


sored by the department of evangelism of 
the Federal Council of Churches. In other 
it is sponsored by the World’s 


countries, 
Evangelical Alliance with headquarters in 
London. 

The prayer week is usually observed 


unitedly by the churches of a community 
or area. The prayer topics for 1946 have 
been written by Margaret Applegarth of 
New York around the general theme, 
“Even as Christ also Loved the Church.” 


RELIEF 


Church Christmas Packages 


Members of the Episcopal Church con- 
tributed 10,913 of the 160,000 Church 
Christmas Packages for Europe and Asia. 
Twenty-eight Church bodies participated 
in the project. The boxes were filled by 
Woman’s Auxiliary branches, clergy and 
Church 


miscellaneous parish groups, 

schools and classes, individuals in parishes, 
Church Missions House secretaries, and 
others. 


The Christmas packages were made a 
special project by many youth groups, 
guilds and Church schools. In the diocese 
of Long Island the youth group undertook 
to purchase and fill 100 cartons. Every 
carton included a Christmas greeting. 

The Division of Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the National Council has received 
hundreds of letters expressing appreciation 
of the opportunity to send the gifts over- 
seas ‘through Church channels. Shipments 


were made to Shanghai, Burma, Manila, - 


Athens, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
France, Italy, and it is hoped that some 
of the packages may be sent into Finland, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Along with 
the Christmas packages for Greece, there 
was a shipment of four carloads of flour 
from Kansas, made _ possible through 
Churchpeople in. and near Moundridge, 
Kansas. 

People participating in the effort have 
expressed satisfaction that through Church 
channels it is now possible to ship goods 
overseas, to be distributed through the 
~ World Council of Churches, for Europe, 
Rand the Church Committee for Relief in 

Asia and the Far East—Burma, China, 
_ and the Philippines. | 


‘IN LEIREALL ET 


’ NCCI Plans World Assembly 


ee The Rev. William W. Simpson, general 
secretary of the British Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, has arrived in New York 
confer with leaders of the National 
erence of Christians and Jews on 


-- He will also visit Canada to discuss 
world assembly, first of its kind ever 
jected, with religious leaders there. 

o definite announcement can be made 
the precise date or location of the 
re. The plan, however, has been 
rmly approved throughout the world, 
oe movements exist to pro- 
ee ae between men of 


for an international conference next 
— 


GENERAL 


RNS. | 


For PEacEeFUL PicKkeTING: The Rev. Louis Loe (center) calls upon God for a 
peaceful struggle without violence and for a speedy end of the walkout, as striking | 
CIO-UAW members pause in picketing the General Motors plant at Los Angeles. 


Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, presiding, adopted a resolution 
unanimously approving the international 
interfaith conference. In addition to the 
United States and Canada, strong support 
is expected from South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, where interfaith movements have 
been formally organized. [RNS] 


LABOR 


Clergyman Receives Labor Award 


The Rev. James Myers, industrial sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches 
for the past 20 years, was given the 1945 
Clendenin award of the Workers Defense 
League for ‘ ‘distinguished service in behalf 
of labor’s rights.” 

Unable to attend a luncheon in his honor 
because of illness, Mr. Myers stressed in a 
prepared speech the role which religious 
forces can play in the furtherance of social 
justice. “If we-are to develop an economy 
which conforms to religious principles,” he 
said, “it must be an economy primarily 
devoted to production to supply human 
needs, rather than one primarily based on 
production for the profit of any individuals 
or any class of individuals.” 

The award was received for Mr. Myers 
by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, executive secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Department 
of Research and Education. [RNS] 


CHURCH ARM y 
Cincinnati Training Center 


Cincinnati is the location for the new 


training center of the Church Army, 


opened by Captain Earl Estabrook, na- 


tional director. ~The ahnouncement was 


1 Church Army 


a ce 


‘the war, in an effort, to continue the “ 


the tise came to him as he 


: 


formerly occupied by the Graduate Schoo 
of Applied Religion, recently moved t 
Cambridge; Mass. A local faculty is bein. 
secured, with occasional lecturers in spec 
ialized fields from outside Cincinnati. 
Some candidates for training have bee 
accepted, and more inquiries are comin. 
to the headquarters of the Church Arm 
in New York City. These candidates wil 
be put into practical field training ii 
mediately, and the formal scholastic tern 
is to begin next fall. “ 


WOMAN'S AUXILIARY © 


Seventh Province to Elect Officers 
At General Convention z 


As the Woman’s Auxiliary of the oan 
ince of the Northwest held no synodieca 
meeting this year, the election of the tri 
ennial officers will be held in Philadelphi: 
next September during the General 
vention, according to the provincial m 
zine of the women. 


ARMED FORCES 
Proposed Shrine for War Dead 


A campaign to build a non-denom 
tional monument in Washington, D. C. 
all Americans who lost their lives du 


erhood of purpose” achieved b 
men, has been started by the R. 
Dwight Lindner, rector of | 

Church, Islip, - Nin: Efe expl 


pictures of the Unknown 5 
morial at. A 


= 


wilt by contributions from ordinary citi- 
ns, be located in a non-denominational 
sace of worship and of such architectural 
esign as to be acceptable to both Chris- 
ganity and Judaism. 

Mr. Lindner proposed that it be known 
3 “The National Shrine of Brotherhood,” 
nd that its first and subsequent pastors be 
waplains in the recent war. 

The monument would be a place for all 
eople to come to pray for the honored 
ead, and would contain a “Book of Re- 
aembrance,” listing the names of all those 
kmericans who made the supreme sacrifice 
1 World War II. 

Control and administration of the mon- 
ment would be vested in the incumbent 
astor along with a committee of ten 
‘rominent laymen, the committee being 
nown as “The Brotherhood Foundation.” 
“he President of the United States would 
se honorary chairman of the foundation. 

Mr. Lindner served as a chaplain aboard 
he battleship South Dakota for 16 months, 
rom December, 1943, until March, 1945. 
He was on a leave of absence from St. 
Ylark’s Church, and returned to his par- 
sh on December 9th. 


Jhaplains’ Statistics 


Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) Luther D. Mil- 
er, chief of chaplains, USA, on December 
'th released information on the casualties 
uffered by Army chaplains, the decora- 
ions they received, and other data relating 
o their service. 

Seventy-six chaplains were killed in ac- 
jon, and 73 died as the result of other 
sauses, including three who died in Japa- 
lese prison camps. Two hundred thirty- 
ix were wounded in action, and two are 
reported missing. 

Twelve hundred eighty-one chaplains re- 
seived a total of 1,685 decorations, includ- 
ng 18 Distinguished Service Crosses, three 
ee oesiphed Service Medals, and 26 for- 
ign decorations. 

There. are 6,845 chaplains on duty. 
Since V-J Day, 1,292 chaplains have re- 


des 71 Episcopalians. Two hundred 
thirty-nine separations of Roman Catholic 
ests represents the largest group, with 
3 Methodists as the second largest group 
f f chaplains released. 


TERCHURCH 


Pensions Organization Elects 


Robert Worthington, secretary of the 
h Pension Fund, was elected presi- 
of the Church Pandan Conference at 
] meeting held recently in New 
The Church Pensions Conference 


turned to civilian life. This number in- — 


rises the executives of 21 pension — 
maintained for the protection | Of, 


GENERAL 


Christmas Greetings 
From the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem 


In welcoming to the Holy City 
the American pilgrims of your Army, 
Navy and Air Force, we voice the 
prayer for peace on earth and good 
will toward men. We met and ad- 
mired the Americans for their part 
in the world-wide heroic struggle 
for the cause of human freedom. 

Our message to you from the 
Holy City, from the Apostolic See 
of St. James, the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem, Apostle and Martyr, is 
our pledge of Christian fellowship. 
In particular, at this time, do we 
commend the corporal works of 
mercy now being carried out by 
UNRRA. 

Our Christmas message to you is 
that, in the name of the Child of 
Bethlehem, the Christian Churches 
in America undertake a Spiritual 
Crusade to parallel UNRRA; for 
we know that man does not live by 
bread alone. We ask for this Cru- 
sade of Evangelization, that the one 
world in which we live may witness 


the completest unity of religious 
truth. 

We repeat, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” and we ask a great 


increase in those who come to the 
Holy Land, as devout pilgrims and 
worshipers of the Child of Bethle- 


ing of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, to be held at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., January 6th to 9th, it was an- 
nounced in New York by Miss Edith E. 
Lowry and Dr. Mark A. Dawber, execu- 
tive secretaries of the Council. The theme 
for the four-day meeting will be “Home 
Missions Begins a New Era.” 


\ 


rt 


Stewardship Council Defers 


Action on Merger 


Action on the proposed merger of the 
United Stewardship Council and_ the 
United Church Canvass into a department 


of stewardship of the Federal Council of — 


Churches was deferred at the annual 
meeting of the United Stewardship Coun- 
cil in Toronto. 


A special committee was appointed t to. 


prepare a statement in reply. to various 


questions raised by the proposal, and it is 


expected that the Stewardship Council 


will consider the matter at its spring ses-_ 


sion at eee ne ae 27-29, ‘1946, 


hem. “Beginning at Jerusalem,” the 
Gospel of the mystery of the Holy 
Incarnation, the Precious Death, 
and Glorious Resurrection has gone 
out to all the world. 

We ask you to set your 
toward Jerusalem, and the 
town of Bethlehem five miles down — 
the road. The grace of our Lord | 
Jesus Christ and the love of God 
-and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost be with us all. ifs 

*: TIMOTHEUS. 


faces 
little 


contributed $510,371,041 to local niger 
expenses and to benevolenées during the 
past year, the council was told at its IS 
nual meeting in Toronto. The total marks 
a gain of $68,502,714, or nearly 1 . 
over 1944. 
Dr Harry 9... Myers or Hillsdale, 
Mich., making his 26th annual report <¢ 
secretary of the council, revealed that t 
religious eyes with a members 


Since 1934, with the exception of 
trend in giving has been up, he s 
' He pointed out, however, that v 
national income has been higher 
few years Ole ever PERS and t 


30's, giving is “about the sa ne 
then: Te et 


METHODISTS 


FOREIGN (2° 


Pore tl 
Bishop Enthroned at Khartoum 


Dr. Alfred Morris Gelsthorpe was en- 
throned as Bishop of the newly created 
diocese of Sudan recently in the Khar- 
toum Cathedral. He: announced that an 
aim of the Church in the Sudan will be 
the development of a united Church, and 
said this objective will involve closer co- 
operation with Eastern Orthodox and 
Free Churches. [RNS] 


AUSTRALIA 


General Synod Discusses 


Many Important Measures 
By W. Bastu OLIVER 


The General Synod of the Church of 
England in Australia and Tasmania met 
in the Chapter House of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, Sydney, September 10th to 
15th. Normally General Synod meets every 
five years, but because many members 
could not obtain the necessary traveling 
priorities during the war this was the first 
to be held since 1937. General Synod is, 
as it were, the parliament of the Church, 
comparable in some respects to the Na- 

tional Assembly in-England, but while its 

duty is to receive reports and make rules 
for the life of the Church, it is not exactly 
a legislative body as none of its determina- 
tions becomes law in any diocese until it is 
accepted by the synod of that diocese, and 
it has to be framed with the likely opinion 
of 25 different dioceses in view. 


CoNSTITUTION 


- The most important item of business 
was the proposed Constitution for the 
~ Church of England in Australia and Tas- 
mania. So far the Church here remains an 
integral part of the Church of England 
England. In other dominions and coun- 
ies the local branch of the Church of 
England has its own constitution and 
_ autonomy while remaining still part of the 
Anglican communion throughout the 
world. Australians have not yet been able 
achieve agreement on such a constitu- 
on, despite the fact that it has been under 
sideration for many years. The chief 
imbling block is the composition and 
anne of forming the final tribunal of 
il which would have to decide dis- 
and matters of discipline and doc- 
The decision reached at this synod 
uch debate was to send to the in- 
_ dioceses for their approval the 
raft Constitution with the regula- 


> 1932 draft, which achieved some 
of agreement. [L.C., October 


ISSIONARY COUNCIL 


this appellate tribunal taken” ~ 


Missions, the Bishop of North Queens- 
land, Dr. Feetham, secured extra repre- 
sentation for the province of Queensland 
in view of the missionary activity in at 
least the three northern dioceses of the 
province. 

A determination submitted to General 
Synod sought to change the names of the 
diplomas awarded by the Australian Col- 
lege of Theology. The underlying desire 
apparently was to change the college’s 
highest award, Fellow of the College, 


abbreviated as Th.Soc., to Th.D. (Docto 
of Theology), but it was disputed whethe 
a motion in General Synod was the righ 
way for the Church to take to itself th 
authority to confer a degree. The othe 
awards Th.Schol. (equivalent to bachelor’ 
degree), Th.L. (Licentiate in Theology) 
Th.A. (Associate in Theology), were al 
lowed to stand as they are. Certaii 
amendments were made to the compositio! 
of the college. 

Considerable discussion took place o 


Farewell to Central China College 
By the Rev. Rospert E. Woop 


Y LOT is fallen unto me in a 

fair ground. Never again can 

I hope to live in such a beauti- 

ful place as this countryside at Hsi- 
chow, Yunnan Province. The heathen 
temple which has been my home for 
these happy eight months is surrounded 
by fields in every direction, and the 
only approaches are footpaths. Our 
neighbors are most cordial and friendly. 
The chief drawback to closer friend- 
ship is that most of them speak a local 
dialect, as different from the national 
language, Mandarin, as Welsh is from 
English. But where spoken words fail, 
a smile goes a long way. I have a circle 
of friends among the little folk: clever 
little fellows who ride bare back on a 
bull or cow or water buffalo—some of 
the latter almost as big as an elephant, 
yet completely under the control of 
these wee small urchins. They are to 
me a marvel. Many of the neighbors, 
old and young, know me by sight and as 
I go out for a stroll I sometimes hear 
a friendly call from away off in the 
fields. Our temple is the center of wor- 
ship for the nieghborhood. The incense 
is renewed every day in the urns before 
the shrine by pious old women. On the 
new moon and full moon of each month 
a day of prayer is kept and the chanting 
goes on until late afternoon. The vil- 
lage elders also make the temple their 
frequent meeting place. Feasts and 
social events-are also celebrated here. 
Often times groups of men spend the 
night here and discuss local affairs until 
late hours. It is a real neighborhood 
house for all, conducted entirely by lay 
folk, men and women. There are no 
Buddhist monks here. = 
I am hoping when I return to St. 
Michael’s, Wuchang, to make our par- 
ish house more of a center for local 
social service work than it has ever been 
before, and above all to make the 


to see restored Furthermore, when I 
call to mind my sojourn at St. Agnes’, 
Washington, D. C., and St. Luke’s, 
Hudson St., New York, where the 
Catholic religion is taken for granted, 
I rejoice and thank God. Here, how- 
ever, | have been in some ways a pio- 
neer, although with a hearty welcome 
and backing from the college authori- 
ties. 

Naturally I felt the loss of some of 
the privileges that go along with the 
Catholic religion. But on the other hand 
the ‘“‘way-side sacrament” of the beau- 
ties of nature has been a continuous 
means of grace. The mountains speak — 
peace, especially now-a-days. Our 
autumnal rainy season means snow on } 
the high mountains surrounding us, 
making them still more wonderful and | 
inspiring. — 

Our beautiful valley is watered with — 
the purest streams from the mountains, | 
made to flow all through the fields by a | 
marvellous irrigation system, and the_ | 
banks are lined with ferns and wild | 
flowers of many varieties. a 

Our Sunday Eucharist at the college | 
chapel is our chief blessing for which 
every other experience is a preparation. 
Last Sunday after Mass I held fort 
for the last time, on the subject of wh 
the Sheng Kung Hui (the Holy Catho- — 
lic Church of China) really stands for | 
and urged all to live up to its principles” 
such as attendance at the Lord’s Serv- 
ice on every Lord’s Day, etc. ~~ ~ 

As a farewell gift our Sheng 
Hui Fellowship gave me a bea 
satin banner with a lovely senti 
about “showers . 


of blessing’—qu 
true, only the other way round, i 
who have been the receiver of showe 
of blessing ever since I came and the 
college students have been such a 
‘Let us hope that it will not be ve 
before we can meet again in V 
_ All Saints’ Day is Founders D 
Central China College. I wa: 
at the Eucharist that mo 
asked by the college | 
it also a special 
Roots, 
an j 


: report of the Australian Clergy Provi- 
it Fund and the provision of more ade- 
ate pensions for the clergy. Provision 
ss also made for pensions for bishops and 
tion taken to provide a superannuation 
weme for teachers in Church schools. 


An interesting motion introduced an 
astralian hymnal—the Book of Common 
gaise—based on the Canadian Hymn 
ook, with the profits from the sale there- 
to be devoted to the Church. 
‘Among the many other matters dealt 
‘th were the following: the report of a 
mmittee recommending affiliation with 
e Australian section of the World 
suncil of Churches; a motion to encour- 
e the Australian Religious Film Society, 
interdenominational body to produce 
od films for religious purposes; a motion 
lling upon all religious bodies to unite 
securing income tax exemptions for 
fts to Church institutions. 
(General Synod sent greetings to the 
residing Bishop of the Church in Amer- 
2a, with the hope of continuing fruitful 
jiendship in the Pacific; also to the Bishop 
- Singapore and the Bishop of Labuan 
nnd Sarawak, on their release from Japa- 
ese hands, and Bishop Wand on his ap- 
mintment to London. 


pERMANY 


.ocal Funds to Aid Refugees 


Between 14 and 17 million marks, or 


bout $1,500,000, are being raised by 


‘hurch members in Germany to aid home- 
=ss and starving refugees this winter, it 


: RNS. 
Eucen GERSTENMAIER: Heads Ger- 
man Relief. 


s revealed at Geneva by Pastor Eugen 
stenmaier, relief director for the Evan- 

al Church of Germany. , 
stors and Church relief offices in the 
n zone of Germany will distribute 
funds to the needy for purchases of 
and clothing ae may be available 
¥ : a ' ; i 
to ees 
n 


x Gerstenmaier camé to Sw: 
urchase goods for distribution ir 
e pastor, who partici- 


el ES tee eee 


attached to the chaplains’ 


of QU il BY) Sener prepares ssn naa RENEE ee oe aes a2 aT 


pated in the July 20th attempt on Hitler’s 
life, said that American military head- 
quarters in Frankfurt had given him per- 
mission to take his purchases from Swit- 
zerland to Berlin and had also approved 
transportation. [RNS | 


JAPAN 
Mixed Group Hears Bishop 


Japan’s surrender “was God’s way of 
opening the road to peace,” the Rt. Rev. 
Paul Shini Sasaki, Bishop of Mid-Japan, 
declared at Holy Trinity Church, Tokyo. 
He added that a Japanese victory “would 
only have increased the problems of the 
nation and the world.” 

Bishop Sasaki spoke to a congregation of 
American servicemen and Japanese at a 
Communion service. [RNs | 


FRANCE 


American Chaplains and Soldiers 


Reopen Church in Paris 


Soon after the American forces entered 
Paris and set up a headquarters at the 
Hotel Majestic, it was discovered that 
there was an English church, St. George’s, 
two blocks away near the Etoile where 
stands the world famous Arc de Triomphe. 
Some of the chaplains passing that way 
daily en route to their offices in the Hotel 
Majestic, began to wonder what condition 
the building was in and whether or not it 
could be used for army services. Regular 
Episcopal services were already scheduled 
for the troops at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
but it was thought that St. George’s would 
provide-an-opportunity for personnel of the 
Communication Zone Headquarters, then 
working seven days a week, to have the 
services and sacraments of the Church in 
a more conveniently located place. 

Lt. Gen. John C. H. Lee, commanding 
general of the communication zone and an 
ardent Churchman, was consulted. It was 


_his feeling that the opening of St. George’s 


would be a good thing, not only from the 
standpoint of providing additional services 
for the troops, but also as a gesture to the 
British government and the Church of 
England. Chaplain (Lt. Col., now Colo- 
nel) Edwin R. Carter, jr., deputy. theater 
chaplain, was delegated to look into the 
matter. Chaplain Carter-obtained the keys 
from the rector of the British Embassy 
Church in Paris, and, entering St. 
George’s, found things in quite a bad 
state. Everything was upset, vestments 
thrown about, and the floor submerged in 
water. Nevertheless, things were soon set 
in order when a group of Gls were select- 
ed and, armed with buckets, brooms, dust. 
cloths, and mops, got to work. 

The Bishop of Fulham, who holds juris- 
diction over all the Anglican churches in 
North and Central Europe, was informed 
of what had been done and of the intention 
to hold services there. The arrangements 
met with his hearty approval and the first 


Mass was said there at 10:30 o'clock on 


Sunday, December 31, 1944, by Chaplain 
(Major) Chester A. Taylor, who was then 
office in the 


7 ro i A oe 
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of the parish. As the church is endoy 


be necessary. 


Communications Zone Headquarters. 
Chaplain Carter had gone to the States on 
official business during this time. 

St. George's soon became known to 
many of the troops, both English and 
American, and the congregation grew in 
numbers despite the fact that there was 
no heating all during the winter. A few 
British civilians, former members of the 
parish, who were living in Paris, also 
learned that their church had been opened 
and came to join in the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. A few Gls volunteered to 
keep the church clean and in order, and 
they were aided by some of the women of 
the parish. 

In February Chaplain Carter returned 
from the States. He and Chaplain Taylor 
conducted services there until the latter 
was transferred. Chaplain Carter was the 
regular celebrant at the Mass except when 


other chaplains who were visiting the 
headquarters were asked to celebrate. 
Among these were some well known 


American clergy, such as Chaplain (Maj- 
or) Albert J. DuBois, rector of St. 
Agnes’ Church, Washington, D. C., Chap- 
lain (Major) Frederick MacDonald, and 
Chaplain (Captain) Lucien Malone. 

Chaplain Richard Yale, senior chaplain 
of the British 21st Army Group, celebrat- 
ed Mass at St. George’s on June 3d, and 
was the first English priest to officiate 
there since it had been reopened. 

During all this time the services were 
embellished with the use of hymns ac- 
companied on a little harmonium, as the 
fine organ formerly there had _ been 
destroyed by the Germans. 

The Bishop of Fulham was again con- 
sulted with regard to sending a civilian 
priest to take charge of the work. On 
September 25th, the Rev. C. E. B. Neate, 
an English civilian priest, arrived to take 
over the work. Fr. Neate came from East- 
bourne College, where he had been chap- 
lain. With the help of Gls and members 
of the parish, the church was restored, as 
far as possible, to its prewar condition. 
Furnishings and appointments which had 
been stored were obtained, the church was 
given a thorough cleaning, and every effort _ 
was made to restore St. George’s to its 
former glory. Fr. Neate immediately un- | 
dertook a full schedule of Sunday serv- 
ices with one weekday Mass and daily — 
Evensong. It is hoped that a daily Mass ~ 
can be restored as the British civilian pop- — 
lation begins to return to Paris. At present _ 
the congregation still consists largely ore 
troops, both British and American. 
Through a generous anonymous gift th 
fine organ is now in the process of bei 
restored; also the church is rapidly heco 
ing a center for Anglican-Orthodox Chur 
relations in Paris, with the Anglican- | 
Orthodox Fellowship meeting there regu- 
larly. a 

When the American troops are 
drawn for Paris, only a very few En 
civilians will be left to carry on the w 


to the sum of less than £200 a year, it 
have to close until conditions become 
normal and the financial basis i: 
secure. Fr. Neate and the cong 
are hoping, however, that this 
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THe Nativity: By Fra Filippo Lippi. 


CHRISTMAS DOXOLOGY 


AP. HIS Christmastide be ours to know 
The Lord from whom all blessings flow ; 


In Christmas joy may guest and host 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


ERNEst RrRapLey 


tained a great shock. Most people had 

thought and lived in terms of material 
tthings, had made the material world their 
¢god. Then science discovered the key to 
nreleasing atomic energy—energy which in 
“an instant can dissolve material civiliza- 
ttion men have labored long to build. 
L Actually the material world always has 
ibeen susceptible to disintegration, but men 
«did not want to believe it. Now the atomic 
discovery has dramatized the fact that, so 
‘far as the basic natural principle of the 
huniverse. is concerned, the apparent co- 
|hesions of matter we see and feel are only 
‘ephemeral images. 


ig THE year 1945 human society sus- 


/ energy, which normally escapes detection 
' by our senses, is the basic natural principle 
.of the universe. For those who have been 
willing to believe in only what the senses 
| detect, this acknowledgment is certainly a 
step in the right direction. It is not things 
with which ultimately we must reckon; 
it is a basic force. But the real basic force 
of the universe is not atomic energy; it is 
he creative spirit of God. Science has 
iscovered that the world of matter has 
evolved from a world of energy. Religion 
knows that both worlds spring from the 
creative will of God. 

‘It can be philosophically deduced that 
the fundamental impulse in our world is a 
‘supreme creative Mind. But Christian 
| knowledge of God is more immediate than 
that. We know God as not only immanent 
but incarnate. Christmas reminds us that, 
unlike other world religions, Christianity 
is not just a philosophy or creed ; it is 
something that happened in history. 
Through His creative power God is eter- 
nally immanent in the universe; always 
( has been in man. But 19% centuries 
God became man. Heretofore God re-. 
- Himself impersonally through all 
eae He reveals Himeelt per- 


Nia 


By the Rev. 


Now we must acknowledge that invisible ° 


sonally through one distinct phenomenon 
—the Incarnation. 

The Incarnation is the heart of Chris- 
tianity. Ultimately it is the Incarnation in 
which men either do or do not believe, 
One wonders whether those in the Church 
and outside who consciously or wuncon- 
sciously are skeptics ever have realized 
that the Incarnation is not only a doctrine 
but a phenomenon. Christianity is some- 
thing—phenomenal that has been in the 
world the last 2000 years. It is tangible 
evidence concerning the meaning of the 
universe which science cannot ignore and 
yet remain science. The Incarnation— 
which means that God was in the world in 
Jesus Christ and is in the world now in 
the Christian fellowship—is a fact. You 
can codperate with it, you can be indiffer- 
ent to it, or you can oppose it; but you 
can’t say it isn’t there. Annually Christ- 
mastide reminds us of that fact. What 
makes people act the way they do at this 
particular season?’ What causes Christ- 
mas? Are these questions too difficult for 
science to answer? .. . or are they too 


simple ? as 
What does it mean for us that our 
Lord was “conceived by the Holy Ghost, 


born of the Virgin Mary”? What does it 
imply about human life that the baby born 
in a stable in ancient Bethlehem was “very 
God of very God”? What does the In- 
carnation mean? 

It means that human nature is originally 
good. Of course all things in the universe, 
animate and inanimate, are essentially 
good, in the sense that God created them 


and is immanent in them. But out of all the . 


visible creation man alone was made in 
God’s own image. That is why the Incar- 
nation was possible. Presumably God could 
Himself assume only a nature that was a 
projected reflection of His own. 


Particularly the Incarnation vindicates — 
belief in the essential goodness of the ma- 


Christmas and the Atomic Age 
Robert Findlay Thomas 


terial world and of our physical natures 
A holy God could not have become incar 
nate in a world that was not innately good 
The Word could not have become flesh i: 
flesh were evil. Our celebration of th 
feast of our Lord’s Nativity should not be 
pagan, but it may quite appropriately be 
‘earthy.’ The very fact of Christma: 
refutes puritanism, with its concept that 
our physical nature is evil. On penitentia 
days and in penitential seasons we deny 
ourselves the natural pleasures and indul- 
gences of life not because they are them. 
selves sinful, but because we want to com: 
memorate our Lord’s own strenuous self- 
denial for our sakes, and also because we 
know that voluntary dibcipline of our law- 
ful appetites and desires makes us spirit. 
ually stronger. But Christmas is a festal 
not a penitential occasion. The Puritans 
(who once attempted to abolish its ob. 
servance) notwithstanding, Christmas is 
quite rightly the most earthly of holy days. 
It- is the day when the.Lord of Glory 
assumed our human nature and became 
flesh of our flesh. After we have kept a 
devout Advent, and after we have paid 
our homage to the new-born King on His 
altar-throne and made our Christmas 
Communion, there is no reason why we 
should not. celebrate His blessed Nativi 
with feasting and wine, with gifts and 
gaiety. kor” 
However, the glaring error of contem- 
porary thinking is not puritanism, | 
humanism. And humanism is no less | 
compatible than puritanism with the 
of the Incarnation. The Incarnation in 
plies that human nature, although’ origi 
nally and innately good, is seriously d 


tion. It was to save men from sin t 
Son of God became man. Our 

Advent in. the innocence of be 
lovely, and age au eae by 


Christmas in a Prisoner of War Camp 


Curistmas, 1944: 4 soldier in a German prison camp kneels at the altar rail 
of the chapel built by prisoners out of materials sent by the YMCA. At the 
left of the altar stands a Christmas tree. 


less world forgets, that across this joyous 
event there falls the somber shadow of 
Good Friday, that the loveliness of the 
Nativity scene anticipates the grim neces- 
sity of the Cross. The wonder of His 
coming is revealed in the mystery of His 
suffering, and the mystery of His suffering 
exposes the frightfulness of human sin. 

' The humanist does not believe in the 
Cross or accept the Catholic Faith. The 
humanist does not acknowledge a divine 
Saviour because he does not acknowledge 
humanity’s need for divine redemption. In 
short, he doesn’t believe in what the 
Church calls sin. The humanist believes 
that men can work out their own religion; 
that society’s salvation is a matter merely 
of improving social organization, merely 
of the readjustment of social machinery. 
He believes that a world order of peace 
and justice is delayed only by ignorance 
and economic maladjustment. He believes 
that men can educate one another into a 
consciousness of inter-racial and interna- 
tional brotherhood. 

Humanism is a very pretty philosophy. 
It is much prettier than a crucifix. Human- 
ism, in fact, has but two disadvantages: 
one is that it doesn’t work; the other is 
that it isn’t true. 


One would have thought that a world- 


a 


si Os 


wide economic depression, followed by the 
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holocaust of a global war, would have 
conclusively demonstrated the intellectual 
bankruptcy of a religion whose faith is in 
man. But there are those who believe only 
what they want to believe. Seeing a world 
blasted and bombed, seared and scarred, 
bathed in human blood, they attributed 
this universal agony solely to a certain 
political ideology, “fascism,” or to certain 
military cliques, or to certain vicious traits 
peculiar to the German and Japanese 
races. The ordinary man was still fine, 
noble, and decent, it was believed, and a 
Rotary-Club-religion still sufficient. All 
that was needed was for the “freedom- 
loving” peoples to win the war. 

And they did. Perhaps the greatest single 
material achievement of the human will 
and human science was the military victory 
of the United Nations in 1945. 

But—let’s not be naive—it was not an 
achievement of Christian faith. The Amer- 
ica which defeated her enemies, the 
America which is the sanctimonious guard- 
ian (but erstwhile user) of the atomic 
bomb, is an America which mostly does 
not care enough about the Christian Faith 
even to go to church. In “freedom-loving” 
America economic friction and class self- 
ishness are now reaching alarming propor- 
tions. In “freedom-loving” China there is 
practically full-scale civil war; and at the 


request of the treedom-loving JWUutch 
who are long on empire but short on am- 
munition, the ‘freedom-loving’ British} 
have dropped bombs on “freedom-loving | 
Indonesians. | 

The world’s secular saviours forget that) 
workable democracy is more than just 
the absence of “fascism.” They do not see 
that democracy makes imperative demands 
upon human character, demands that car’ 
be satisfied only through man’s moral and| 
spiritual regeneration. They do not realize 
that such regeneration requires codperatior| 
with the divine grace released through the 
Incarnation. They do not realize that the 
only world worth building is a Christiar| 
world. 

In the atomic age the urgency of man’s 
problem is dramatized and intensified, buf 
the problem is not basically different. The 
world’s problem remains that of human 
sin. Men talk of decency, tolerance, justice} 
and world brotherhood, but they don’t 
practise those things. Men are incapable of 
practising those things because individually 
they are too selfish. Man is afflicted with 
the moral disease of sin, a disease which 
no amount of purely human effort—or- 
ganized or unorganized—can cure. | 

The Church’s message in the atomic 
age is the Church’s message in every age. 
That message is the glad news that there 
is a supernatural power at work in sick 
humanity. First manifested in the life of 
Christ on earth, this power continues to be 
manifested in Christ’s living Body, the 
Church. In spite of the imperfections and 
weaknesses of its human organization, the 
Church is the one vital force on earth 
which has made men better; that is the 
plain historical fact which verifies our 
Faith. The Christian Church is more than 
a human organization—it is the universal. 
perpetual extension of the Incarnation: 
the Church is God working in the world 
and in men. 

Man’s salvation, then, lies in his-co- 
operation with the fact of the Incarnation. 
Too long we have confused the issue by 
talking of what one can or can’t “believe,” 
by being sidetracked into timid intellectual 
pleading for the Creed of our fathers 
Let’s put the matter squarely: Unbelief in 
the reality of Christ’s living Presence is 
not an intellectual difficulty, it is not 2 
philosophical difficulty; it is a moral diffi- 
culty. Christ and His Church are not a 
theory; they are a phenomenon. Wher 
men will believe in the fact of atomic 
energy as soon as it is discovered, and wil. 
not believe in the sacraments even though 
there is abundant proof that the lattes 
have worked for 19 centuries, the prob: 
lem is not one of theory. It is the problem 
of the will to believe. That is the difficulty 
that is the puzzle, that is the mystery . .. 
not God’s revelation (which is a fact of 
history, observation, and experience) but 
man’s will to believe, man’s will to co- 
operate. 

For even war does not make men turr 
to God. It may have been true that in the 
recent global war there were “no atheist: 
in fox-holes,” but the plain fact is that t 
war evoked no revival in religion, no wie 
spread conversion to Christianity. : 

To a large extent war did test the 
authenticity of people’s Christian conver. 
sion, or profession. In the excitement .c 


ey 


war many became less restrained in thei: 
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mnton seinsnness. Mlany baptized 
aristians who already had grown indif- 
rent to the Church, grew more indiffer- 
t. Servicemen who at home had gone 
church only to appease their parents, 


ppped going. And despite much glib 
watory about “our brave boys,” there 


2re young men fighting for ‘Christian 
mocracy” in Europe and in the Pacific, 
nose fathers at home weren’t in church 
cce in three years to pray for their sons. 
(On the other hand many who had been 
yyal to the Church before, during the war 
ccame more loyal. They realized that the 
jorld’s urgent need for the Christian 
ospel had suddenly become acutely 
rgent. Those in the armed forces attended 
rvices oftener than they had at home, 
ad grew stronger in the Christian life. 
Those at home, in spite of all the time- 
pnsuming difficulties of shortages, ration- 
eg, and war work, made room for the 
thurch in their lives; when Church work 
2came harder, they became more devoted. 
nvery chaplain and every parish priest 
ows that there were and are such 
Phurchmen. 

Yes, there are whole-hearted Christians 
oday; there aren’t many, but there are 
ome. And although the Church still faces 
pagan, godless world, perhaps the situa- 
won is not more discouraging than when 
eesus went discouraged—and alone—to 
is Cross. 
One thing we know: the Kingdom of 
god is unlike earthly kingdoms. Our in- 
earnate King came not with a display of 
ower to awe the world, but as a helpless 
paby lying in a stable. And the Christ of 
Bethlehem will come to us this Christmas- 
tide not with a splendor that dazzles; He 
wwill come, as of old, unobtrusively—in a 
paper-thin wafer and a sip of wine. And 
the manner of His Incarnation, then and 
now, shows us that the divine strategy is 
mot that of steamroller tactics. Into no 
life does God force His way. Against the 
Tesistance of individual man’s free, invin- 
cible will, even God’s grace (by His own 
creative design) is impotent. 

But we have seen what happens to king- 
doms built on force. We know that the true 
Kingdom is that-whose seed is the Incar- 


that through the years as God sees them it 
grows not weaker but stronger. We know 
that the Christ incarnate in our Christmas 
Eucharist is, eternally, King of Kings and 
# of Lords. 


nation, whose persuasive power is love; and — 


Glory to God in the Highest 


By Edna 


S THE shepherds on the_ hillside 
watched their sheep under the mid- 


night sky, the brightness of the 
stars was suddenly obscured by the radi- 
ance of a host of heavenly beings, giving 
glory to God in the highest. They ended 
their hymn of praise with “peace, goodwill 
toward men.” 

The shepherds, amazed at the heavenly 
vision, hasten to Bethlehem. Here they 
find the Holy Child, cradled in a rude 
manger, guarded by the grave and reverend 
Joseph, tended by the sweet and lowly 
Virgin. They stay a while to marvel at 
the scene which had been so surprisingly 
described by the angel. Then, as they has- 
ten back to their innocent charges, they 
give glory to God for the wonders they 
have heard and seen. 

We find among all those who had an 
important part in the manger story the 
same attitude. They marveled and adored 
and gave glory to God. The Blessed 
Virgin, the God-bearer, the highly-favored, 
in true humility magnified the Lord who 
had blessed her among all women. 
Throughout her girlhood she had practiced 
self-effacement both at prayer and at 
work. To do the will of God was her joy, 
to praise Him her constant delight. Now at 
the birth of her divine Son, the cold and 
darkness of the night, the bareness and 
poverty of the manger, cannot mar her 
felicity or quench the fire of her love. Her 
whole heart is surrendered to God in 
gratitude and worship because He could 
use her lowliness to accomplish the mighty 
purpose which she does not even aspire to 
understand. 

St. Joseph, a man of dignity and honor 
among his neighbors and acquaintances, 
walks humbly before his God with com- 
plete trust in Him. He obeys without 
hesitation when God’s will is revealed to 
him and undertakes the task of guarding 
the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child. 
He does not understand the mystery that 
surrounds this wondrous birth; but it is 
God’s will and he bows in silent worship 
and glorifies his Lord. 

The eastern sages, rising, in answer to 
the divine inspiration, to set out on their 
long, hazardous journey across desert and 
mountain and river, also glorify God by 
their obedience and humility. 

Best of all the Father is glorified by His 
beloved Son who has descended from the 
courts of heaven and humbléd Himself 


‘to be born in this poor stable that He may 


teach men how to worship God. By His 
humility and obedience He has shown us 
the way to render homage to the Lord. 
As we stand at the midnight Mass and 
hear the Gloria in excelsis ringing jubi- 
lantly through the church, we are trans- 
ported to that hillside in Judea where the 
angel choirs sang to a startled and awe- 
struck group of humble folk. We are 
thrilled with a matching wonder and our 
hearts are uplifted with an ecstasy of love 
because we, too, are admitted to the Real 
Presence of the Holy Child in our Christ- 
mas Communion. But if we would really 
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receive Jesus into our hearts, if we would 
join in the Gloria in excelsis with voices 
true and clear, we must follow the example 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph and 
give up all our lives in humility and obe- 
dience to God. They would not have been 
ready for the joy of the manger if they 
had not been lovingly submissive to the 
divine will through the long, monotonous 
discipline of their daily lives. Herod clung 
to his throne, to his wealth and power. 
He could not glorify God as he was ab- 
sorbed and lost in self-glorification. We 
must offer simple, unselfish hearts to the 
Holy Child if we would sing the Gloria at 
the midnight Mass. The incarnate Lord 
whom we adore on the altar, whom we 
yearn to receive, has taught us that we can 
only truly glorify God by meek and lowly 
submission to His holy will. 

When we have learned how to praise 
God, we can then join in the rest of the 
angelic song—‘on earth peace, good will 
to men.” Our attitude towards God must 
be right before we can hope for peace 
with our fellow men. Our Lady was_ 
gracious alike to humble shepherds and to 
stately Magi. The divine Child smiled in 
His infant joy on all those who knelt at 
His crib, whether working men or sages. 
We receive our Lord on our knees, yet 
knowing that His eyes are not deceived 
by our humble posture if there is pride of 
birth or wealth or intellect in our hearts. 
A sense of superiority to others kneeling 
with us before the Lord who accepted the 
manger as His earthly birthplace is to deny 
our Lord, is to associate ourselves with — 
Herod who sought to kill Him. The 
humility that we offer to God must go- 
with us in all our human relationships, 
or else the “peace, good will” on our lips 
will be a lie. Our best gift at the Chris’ 
mas crib will be a heart emptied of self, 
lowly and obedient. Then only will we be 
able to join in the angelic song with voices 
that will reach the heavenly throne; then 
only will we be assured that we are help 
ing to establish peace and good will uy 
the earth. ‘ 


The Reconversion of the Church 4 


VER 80 years ago Dr. Pusey, in an 
address on the renewal of fervor, 
stated, “God, by nature alike and 

by grace, makes new beginnings the whole 
history of our being.” It is, too, the whole 
history of the Church, which today stands 
so desperately in need of such a renewal. 
If fervor is to be recaptured, we, its 
individual members, must give to God and 
His Church more than occasional, polite, 
sentimental interest. It must be, as the 
Quakers say, a “concern.” It must be a 
vital concern. It must be the most vital 
concern of our lives, if we are to re-light 


the flame. 
The secular world about us rarely en- 
courages that choice. With increasing 


diversity and plausible appeal, it urges, 
“Renew your interest in this and this and 
that.” Delightful many: of these interests 
are, and worthy many of the causes. Tak- 
ing part in them is an essential element in 
living the good life. 

But to live the best life, we must put 
first things first. “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness.” To 
this divine directive was added a promise: 
seek these first, and all the other things— 
the material necessities of tomorrow about 
which our lives are confused and the har- 
ried’ world clamoring—‘shall be added 

unto you.” 
~  QOur share in both secular affairs and 
“matters of the Church increases and be- 
comes more effective only when we thrust 
_ forward armed with the fullest attainable 
measure of God’s righteousness, only 
: when we set our sights so high that the 
_ Kingdom of God dominates the whole 
_ field of our vision. No longer will we be 
satisfied with advancing only the material 
and physical lot of our fellowmen, we 
must also help redeem them unto God. 
We must love them for the sake of God, 
our common Father. 
et there is little use aspiring to do 
, to reconvert the Church to the pat- 
tn of God’s holiness, unless we, our- 
lves, are reconverted to the life of grace. 
y We must be before we can do. It is futile 
contemplate the fallen-down bricks left 
‘this war and say that we will rebuild 
: peorle with hewn stones unless we, 
Ives, are those hewn stones. 


ait 
ah 
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attern was long ago set us. We 
xious to take part in advancing 


om in many fields must first 
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complete and utter surrender to the Incar- 
nate, Crucified, Risen, and Ascended Lord. 

All too many of us divide our lives into 
separate boxes. Into them we nimbly drop 
our jobs, our homes, our town, and our 
church. We have other boxes labeled 
“Faith” and “Prayer.” Some may have one 
tagged ‘Personal Religion.” We must be- 
gin by throwing these boxes away, because 
what they contain cannot be separated. 

Just as our town is part of a county and 
a county part of a state and a state part 
of the nation and our nation an activating 
influence for good or ill in the whole 
world, so our homes, under God, can and 
should be segments of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. So our local, particular parish is 
an integral member of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, to which He assigned the task 
of revealing Him to all nations and peo- 
ples. 

The close relationship of all the things 
we must take out of our little boxes was 
brought into being and forever cemented 
by the Incarnation, by our Lord assuming 
our flesh, walking our ways, entering into 
the home life of friends, rebuffing tempta- 
tions such as assail us, and dying that we 
might be redeemed and live eternally. 
That and the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
are the core of the Christian faith. With- 
out them the Church would be only one 
of several comparable moral systems des- 
tined to disappear when customs change. 

We must stand away and grasp the 

vast implications of that divine panorama. 
With that vision still in mind, we turn our 
gaze back to where we are. Is it conceiva- 
ble that our little lives have anything to do 
with All That and All That is related to 
our obscure days and works? Yes. They 
are integral parts of it and the relation 
is very close indeed, for by living and 
dying among us Christ proved that we can 
participate in the very life of God. 
“ What we believe about All That has a 
definite bearing on the way we live our 
lives, do our jobs, run our homes, conduct 
our business relations, seek relaxation, and 
worship God. What happens at the altar 
in our own parish church has direct impact 
on all the accustomed and grim realities 
of the world. When we resist temptation, 
when we truly repent, we are helping to 
lift the total weight of the world’s trans- 
gressions laid on\Him by whose stripes 
we are healed. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 


These commonplace, everyday things of 
life—our homes, our jobs, our games, our 
tears and our laughter, our hopes and our 
bitter disappointments, o h desires. 
and faint hearts as we na 

etting up and our goii 


ties of life. ‘ 


our offering is to be complete and accep 
able unto God. | 
We grasp this all-inclusive capacity « 
the faith most intensely when we maintai 
a high degree of personal religion, an it 
terior life. 
The interior life has been various! 
defined, but all the masters of it agree a 
certain basic facts: that it is ‘‘nothing els 
than a knowledge of the True and a loy 
of the Good, or better, a knowledge an 
love of God.” That it is lived in th 
depths of the soul and involves our whol 
life, not merely one or another of ou 
faculties. That without it we can ee 
to exert no real or profound influence upo 
our fellowmen. That our Lord Himsel 
set up its ideals: “Be ye perfect as ee 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” The interio 
life is, therefore, a striving here and now 
with what we have, to share eternal lif 
Perfection in any type of life ae 
acceptance of the beliefs and principles o 
which that life is based. We cannot choos 
some part and discard the rest. Imagin 
being half-Republican or half-Comenuial 
The reason why the Church today stand 
so desperately in need of reconversion i 
because so many of its members are onl 
half-Churchmen. They are only half 
members of that Holy Catholic Church ‘ 
which, when at services, they so solemn] 
avow their belief. They belong to the bod 
of the Church and not to her soul. Thi 
may account for our empty pews. bs; 
The way to perfection requires that w 
accept beliefs. Worship presupposes do: 
ma. These articles of faith are laid on 1 
by authority and tradition which sprin 
from the Bible and the cumulative life an 
experience of the Church down the ag 
The body of that dogma and worship a 
much of the authority and tradition ; 
contained within the covers of one famili 
volume—the Book of Common Prayer 
We cannot expect to attain reconver 
if we are satisfied with the emptiness a 
sentimentality of what is so vaguely 
“liberal” Christianity. We cannot e 
truly to worship if we know nothing 
the dogma behind the liturgy, if we. 
to grasp its close relation to all the rea 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE WHOLE Fan 
Let us start, then, with the first 
ment for a dynamic interior life 
tance of the whole faith as fou 


ppal Church, its rate of spiritual illiteracy 

appallingly high. We hear much talk 
aese days about adult education: how 
wuch adult education is available in our 
irishes ? How often is the faith preached ? 
ow many parishes offer regular classes 
--apart from Confirmation—for adults in 
with and practice and Church history? 
Not alone should each parish arrange 
yr such courses as part of its regular 
ctivities, but it is highly desirable that it 
ave a library of books on the Bible, the 
uith, Church history, and biographies of 
nose men and women who compose the 
yoble army of martyrs, confessors, and just 
dain saints. We must make our instruc- 
on courses so fascinating that people will 
2 anxious to read them. 


LIFE OF PRAYER 


The second requirement for the interior 
fe of a Churchman today differs in no 
espect from that which characterized all 
2rvent souls down the ages. The life of 
race is a life of prayer. 

Some attain skill in prayer instinctively, 
thers through long and arduous persist- 
ce. Just as we learn to work by working 
md study by studying, so we learn to pray 
‘y praying. Yet it does seem reasonable 
at certain facts of the life of prayer can 
e taught. We need schools of prayer. We 
eed more men and women willing to 
evote a fixed period each day to praise 
nd intercession, men and women who 
‘trive to live so continuously in the pres- 
mce of God that, even though pursuing 
aormal busy lives in the world, they can 
quickly turn this awareness into instant 
devotion. 

These fixed periods of study, meditation, 
and prayer are self-assumed and they con- 
ttitute part of a rule, without which it is 
ccarcely conceivable that a life of grace 
ran be lived completely. Once become a 
nabit, they are among the most precious 
and fruitful hours of the day. 


t = 

SACRIFICE 

Equally self-imposed or willingly ac- 
ted are those rebuffs to our pride, those 

i on and lesser_renunciations and mor- 


words, “If any man will come after 
let him take up his cross daily and 
ow me.” Follow Him who bore the 
ss for the joy of our redemption set 
ore Him. The life of grace is a: life of 
crifice. | ‘ 
 Self-denial and the good works it pro- 
luces are the method by which we empty 
irselves of ourselves—of our overween- 
pride, our demand for material re- 
rd, our choosing the easier way and 
ig satisfied with lesser spiritual growth 
lesser joy in God’s service. For we 
empty ourselves of ourselves that He may 
| us with Himself. 
us the growth of the interior life is 
ed by growth of intimacy with our 
-d. In striving to attain the fulness of 
measure of the stature of Christ, our 
city for loving Him who first loved us 
-ases with each day’s devotion. As we 
serve Him, our capacity for lov- 
‘ving our fellow-men also grows 
id. It cuts across all grades 
national frontiers, all tints 
t humanly possible to dis- 


‘ifications which our Lord summed up in_ 


fail to have an intense active interest in 
their well-being. 

Each of us must raise his sights high. 
We are far from being saints, but we must 
go on realizing that God intends us to 
become saints, and to Him we give the 
praise for what we attain. All those weak- 
nesses and failures which we lump under 
the head of human nature—and poor old 
human nature is made the excuse for all 
too many of our failures and misdeeds— 
all these faults of human nature which by 
discipline and living a rule of life we hope 
to change into our spiritual nature, we 
can offer to God. We can make to Him a 
gift of our best efforts. The life of grace 
is a life of oblation. 


The way of reconversion and rededica- 
tion which I have outlined here so in- 
adequately is not a comfortable way, not 
an easy way, not popular nor fashionable. 
But it is the essential way. Every religious 
revival presents the same unalterable fact 
—only those who first renounce the world 
can win it. 

We need more vocations for the religi- 
ous life, which has served God and His 
Church so nobly over the past 100 years, 
more men and women willing to relinquish 
parents, home, land, their wills, and do- 
mestic pleasures to win the world by keep- 
ing intensely alive the flame of faith and 
service. 

We need more vocations for the mission 
fields. We need more parish priests content 
to live and work in small towns, without 
chance of advancement or preferment. We 
need more humble pastors, skilled in the 
care of souls, who will follow the pattern 
of that peasant priest of a French farming 
village—the Cure d’Ars—to whose church 
door the world made a beaten path. 

When the Church falters and fails, it is 
a certain indication that the flame within 
her is dying down. In various ways and 
at various times, she has lost touch with 
the source of her power. “Only those can 
help her who are able to bring her back 
into contact with it again.” 

What can we laymen and women do? 
We can pray for a renewal of fervor in the 
clergy. We can pray that God call more 
souls to the religious life. We must pray 
that in us, too, the flame be re-kindled. 

Remember that none of us can ever live 
the life of grace for and within ourselves. 
That would be the height of selfishness. 
We must share what we have and are 
given, even as those early Christians 
shared their all. The more they shared, the 
more they gained. There is no telling how 
many others one fervent soul can set afire. 
But the fire should first be kindled in our 


own homes. The four walls of the house 


are ample bounds for our first personal 
evangelism. 

_ Grace at table and family prayers offer 
incalculable opportunities for spreading the 
Holy Spirit through the household. Equal- 
ly so are the little self-denials, the sym- 
pathy and understanding and merry heart 
that make smooth the rough passages of 
daily human contacts. “God first, others 
next, ourselves last,” is a good workable 
daily rule for all of us and even the smal- 
lest child can be taught it. 

The second step in personal evangelism 
is taken when we join our own prayers 
to those of the Church, and this, not alone 
because it is our duty to God but also 
because it sets an example to others. Fre- 
quent Communions—every Sunday if pos- 
sible—and attendance at the other services 
are sure marks of a dedicated life. How 
can we hope to do God’s work if we are 
satisfied with offering to His overwhelm- 
ing generosity a parsimonious Easter and 
Christmas minimum ? 

Parents cannot expect their children to 
be faithful in attending church services 
when they themselves are slothful and 
slack about it. The man who thinks to 
prove his virility by saying that he leaves 
church-going to his wife and children 
(whom he violently protests he loves) is 
striking at the very roots of his own fam- 
ily life. Father, mother, son, and daughter 
in one pew are living proofs of a family 
united in love. That kind of family can 
weather many a domestic storm. 

The third method is for parents to as- 
sume some of the responsibility for the 
instruction of their children in the faith 
and practice of the Church. Throwing it 
all on the shoulders of the parish priest 
or a Church school teacher is dodging a 
personal responsibility. If we parents 
know, we ought to teach; if we don’t 
know, we ought to learn so that our chil- 
dren will not be ashamed of us. ; 

The fourth step in personal evangelism 
is to respond quickly and willingly to any 
work for the Church and the renewal of 
fervor in our fellowmen we are asked to 
do. If we are really converted souls, we 
don’t have to be asked: we see the need and 
offer ourselves. 

The job assigned us may not be to our 
liking, not suit what we think to be our 
best abilities. Take it, and leave the rest 
to God. We grow in the grace of God by 
sharing what we have and where we are. 
In His good time God gives us an enlarge-_ 
ment of faith and ability. He extends His 
light and love to all in common who strive — 
to love and serve him, opens the ways to ~ 
us. He sets our feet in a wide path and 
the warming flame of His love will light 
our footsteps as we go along it. ie J 


WHITE HEATHER 


OMETIMES white heather is found 
Upon the purple moors 
Growing remote in starlight and mist — 
It is rare and very beautiful, 


~ Eagerly sought — tenderly cherished, 
y Known as a token of love— 
I have some for His Birthday. 
Lucy A. K. ApEE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Promise of the Incarnation 


ADIO CITY Music Hall has long béen known for the 
beauty of its Christmas pageants. Last week we saw one 
aking our turn in a queue four 
The spectacle was a 


for the first time, t 
blocks long. It was well worth while. 
magnificent one, produced with all the opulence of Broadway- 
plus-Hollywood, Familiar carols were gloriously sung to the 
accompaniment of a symphony orchestra. Costumes were lovely, 
and the setting was splendid. In the Christmas procession were 
shepherds and wise men, real donkeys, and Roman soldiers 
led by a centurion on a live white charger. 

And the manger scene itself was superb. Great doors cover- 
ing a large part of the stage swung open to reveal the interior 
of the Christmas stable, with Mary and Joseph, and the Babe 
lying in the manger, surrounded by the throngs of worshiping 
humanity. It was like an Old Master come to life. ‘The whole 
scene had beauty, dignity, reverence. One felt that the vast 
audience became, for the time, a worshiping congregation; and 
indeed the experience was a rare spiritual treat. 

Christmas, in this hard-boiled modern world of ours, is 
a time that brings out the best in even the worldliest of us, 
so long as we can lay any claim to be included in the angel’s 
message to “men of goodwill.” And we should be grateful for 
every manifestation of the Christmas spirit of peace and good- 
will, for every indication that Christianity has left its mark 
upon every phase of our modern world. But there is another 
side to the picture, too; a side that the world refuses to face, 
and that even Christians hesitate to acknowledge. Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, in his significant new book, God is Not Dead, 
puts it bluntly but truthfully: 

“Christmas and the Epiphany to a Christian are no orgy 
of sentimentality beside a cute little manger in a romantic 
barn beneath an angel-studded sky. Christmas and the Epiphany 
involve crisis, testing, judgment. They tell of the coming of 
God into a world which will have none of Him. God comes 
and is relegated to a stinking little stable; His Mother is 
cold, alone save for old Joseph; His only human worshipers 
are a few dazed yokels and three star-mad astrologers. No one 
else cares! Adore the God of Bethlehem, for God so loves 
the world; but weep before the God of Berthlchent, that man 
should greet God with contempt.” 

There is the contrast. God so loved the world that, in . 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, He came into the world 

in human form, to save us and all sinners. But we did not 
crowd around His manger throne to worship Him, we left 
_ Him to get along as best He could in the stable, while we 
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t The world does not entirely reject Christ. Perhaps it would 
Bebe better if it did. Honest rejection is more forthright than a 
_ quasi-acceptance through mere lip-service. The world does not 
reject Christ, but it relegates Him to an out-building of life, 
where those who wish may seek Him without disturbing the 
main course of life, or upsetting the plans of the worldly. 
elf, a few yokels want to worship Him, that is their affair ; 


Biche of Bethlehem has no place. “He came unto His own, 
d His own received Him not.” 
But Our Lord did not come merely to give comfort to a few 


feasted ourselves at the inn. It has always been so. It is so today. 


world. He came to turn the world upside down; to introduc 
into it a new element, to set it upon a new course. Th 
Christmas Gospel tells of the new power that He brougk 
into the world: “But as many as received Him, to ther 
gave He power to become the sons of God.” 

What is the meaning of that mysterious gift, “the powe 
to become the sons of God?” It is a strange, and vaguel 
disturbing phrase, but also a phrase of great comfort. Mos 
commentators have seized upon the comforting aspect of it 
By following Christ we become more and more like Him 
until at last we enter upon our heritage and hear His word: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” It is a legitimat 
interpretation, and the conclusion is a valid one. But there i 
perhaps, another and more alarming interpretation. 

“The power to become the sons of God.” A son is an hei 
he inherits the goods, the name, and the work of the fathe: 
As sons of God, we are promised that heritage — the good: 
the name, and the work of the Father. We are to enjoy Hi 
goods — the world that He has created. We are to bear Hi 
Name, so that all men may know whose sons we are. But w 
also have the responsibility of carrying on His work — th 
work of creation, the work of redemption. 

His work — what a tremendous responsibility! “In H: 
hands are all the corners of the earth; the sea is His also, an 
He made it.”’ His are the vast reaches of the universe; His | 
the secret of the atom. His is the power to create or to destroy} 
And we are the heirs to that power! Can we doubt that, uf 
plicit in that promise that accompanied the Incarnation, Go 
meant that sooner or later we should have to share with Hir 
the responsibility for His divine work of creation and redemy 
tion? : 

Since last Christmas, the world has discovered the sce 
of the atom, which is a part of the secret of creation. Th 
power to create is also the power to destroy.-In our first tent 
tive application of our newly-found power, we have used it t 
destroy. The results were literally earth-shaking. And the in 
mediate outcome has been to bring into the world a new fea 
to snatch away such measure of security as we thought 
might have achieved. 

God has kept his promise. He has given us a large measur 
of His power, the power of creation, the power of destructior 
It is an awful power, a power from which we recoil with fea 
We don’t know what to do with the power now that we hay 
it. But we have it, for better or for worse; having taken it ‘ uy 
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can find no way to lay it down. No nation can keep it a 
ret, any more than it can keep any other scientific prin- 
lle a secret; it has become a part of the world’s knowledge 
¢good and evil, the fruit of the tree that stands in the midst 
‘our mundane garden. And with this fatal knowledge goes 
> tremendous responsibility for using it. 

God did not promise us power in order that we might 
2 it for destruction. He promised power to become “‘the sons 

God” — but He made that promise only to ‘as many as 
ceived Him.” These were, are, and always will be a minority, 
pchosen remnant in the world. He did not promise them an 
sy life, or a pleasant one. On the contrary, He assured them 

at they would have to share the burden of His Cross. But 
:share His Cross means to share in that other part of His 
ork, the work of redemption. “In the world ye shall have 
bulation,’ He told them, “but be of good cheer; I have 
sercome the world.” 

So the message of the Incarnation is not a message of 
spair, but of hope. The power that is promised to the fol- 
wwers of Christ is a power for good, not for evil. It is the 
wwer to save the world, not to destroy it. It is in fact the 
ily thing that gives direction and vitality and meaning to life 
a world that contains within itself the seeds of its own de- 
ruction. 

Other planets have come into being, endured for millions 
“years, and then met destruction. We know not what kind 
“creatures may have lived upon them, or how God may have 
ealt with them. Perhaps some were given the power to 
sstroy themselves, and did so. But this we know: we on 
ais planet have been promised the power to redeem ourselves. 
[he Incarnation is at once the token of that pledge and the 
eans of implementing it. ‘““God so loved the word that He 
ave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
nould not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

That is the Christian answer to the atomic bomb. God 
id not promise us power for our destruction, but for our 
ilvation. Even if, by the exercise of the God-given faculty to 
noose evil instead of good, man in a fit of demonic fury 

sestroys himself and all his works, God’s promise will stand: 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
verlasting life.” 

_ Again we quote from Dr. Bell’s book: _ 

“Jesus came into history, Himself conquered the evil power 
ry then founded a conquering company of those whom He 
escues from the evil power, whom He enables to do good if 
id as they truly desire to do it. Those who are His are 
ved from the futility of history. They are not freed from 
Iman woes, not in the least freed from those woes; but they 


fuman history for those unredeemed has no meaning” — we 
1ould say rather that it has a sinister and fearful meaning ; — 
> those who are redeemed history is a matrix out of which 
erge, in response to the call of God, men and women who 
nally matter, men and women who try with hope of some 
ess themselves to live in such a fashion as, if all men lived 
“way, would make our earth a part of Heaven rather 
a vestibule to Hell.” . Gis 

dso for Christians, the festival of the Incarnation is a 
; one. It is the festival of God’s great promise, the 
» of “power to become the sons of God, even to them 
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EDITORIAL 


e freed from the damning frustration involved in self-seeking. | 


RY Aircagtiihe EDITOR'S 
Qa) WINDOW *% 


T LOOKS as if this might be a White Christmas in this part 
of the country. I’m glad. We usually had snow at Christmas 
in Wisconsin — at least, it seems so in retrospect — and for any- 
one born and brought up in the North that seems the normal 
thing. But there was no snow at Bethlehem that first Christmas. 
Last Christmas I was in Honolulu. Fortunately I had the loan 
of a jeep, and went with a friend to midnight Mass at St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral. We could not get into the main service; there 
was a crowd outside the open doors. But we managed to get to the 
service in the chapel, though it was also crowded, mostly with 
service men and women. As always, it was beautiful. On Christ- 
mas Day I was one of twenty or thirty guests at the home of 
Bishop and Mrs. Kennedy. I think we were among the most 
fortunate people in the Pacific theater that day. 


is 

I like to think of other Christmases, in different places. When 
I was very small, I was always given one toy to play with while 
the family went to early service. At 11 o’clock we all went to 
church again, I with the older ones. We did not have a midnight 
service then. After I was confirmed, I made my Communion at 
an early service, and it always seemed a blessed and holy thing. 
I cannot imagine starting Christmas any other way than at God’s 
altar. 


The first midnight Mass that I ever attended was while I was 
at Harvard, when for some reason I did not go home for the 
holidays one year. I went to All Saints’, Ashmont, and I still 
remember it as one of the most beautiful Masses I have ever 
attended, with the full ceremonial of the Catholic Faith. 


In later years we had the midnight Mass at All Saints’ Cathe- — 
dral, Milwaukee, my home church, and it, too, was very beauti- 
ful. The saintly Bishop Webb always preached, and in his latter 
years he frequently got a little mixed up and referred to “this 
glorious Resurrection morn,” but everybody loved him and nobody 
minded that. We knew he was very close to heaven, and that 
he was already living in the glow of the Resurrection, looking 
forward eagerly to being with his: Incarnate and Risen Lord. 


a Ne 

Once I spent Christmas in New Orleans, where the setting 
off of firecrackers in the warm night gave a strange, Fourth-of- 

July cast to the celebration of Christ’s birthday. Another time © 

I attended midnight Mass in Bermuda, in the Cathedral banked 
with poinsettias, with magnificent congregational singing by a 


congregation mostly of Colored people. 
“ae ny \ 
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For many who have been away in military service, this will be. 
the first Christmas at home in several years. Some spent last 
Christmas in fox-holes, or aboard ship, or in prisoner of war 
camps. This will-be a Christmas of deep thankfulness for the 
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As we rejoice at our Christmas Eucharist, let us remember 
those companions of ours, and the loved ones who knelt besi e us 
in other years, in our home parish or on foreign shores. Surely 
they, too, are rejoicing in this festival of the Incarnation, a1 
Faith we may feel their very presence among the unseen hos 
we receive our Christmas Communion. ‘- 
CLIFFORD P. Morexo1 
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has been by inference only. We know 


The Two Governors 
By the Rev. B. Z. Stambaugh, D.D. 


“For out of thee shall come a governor 
who shall rule my people, Israel” (St. 
Matthew 2:6). 


was governor of 


“When Quirenius 
Syria’ (St. Luke 2:2). 


UIRENIUS. Who was Quirenius ¢ 


He had a good Roman name. 
He must have belonged to that 
distinguished family which had _ played 


many important parts in the growth and 
development of the empire. He was evi. 
dently much thought of in his time, for dt. 
Luke has here invoked his name as though 
it were familiar enough to establish a date. 

Yes, he was an important figure in his 
day. He ruled over one of the greatest and 
riches provinces of the Roman world. 
Several kings and kinglets held sway under 
his supervision. The legions, from Damas- 
cus on the north to Gaza on the south, and 
from the Mediterranean Sea on the west 
to Nineveh on the east, moved only under 
his orders or with his consent. The com- 
merce of Antioch, Tyre, and Joppa paid 
tribute into his treasury. 

When Quirenius traveled he drove in a 
golden chariot. A squadron of cavalry 
preceded him to clear the way, and another 
squadron brought up the rear. There were 
standard bearers along; carrying the 
golden Roman eagles on poles at either 
side. A lictor went before him, bearing 
the fasces, that famous bundle of rods 
fastened about the handle of a battle-axe, 
the age-old symbol of the power of the 
totalitarian state. 

Quirenius was a personage. He was gov- 
ernor of Syria. 


A PERSONAGE AND A Nopopy 


But who was this other Governor, of 
whom the prophet Micah had written, as 
quoted by St. Matthew? 

He wasn’t much, apparently, a new- 
born child, of humble parents, cradled in 
a manger at the little town of Bethlehem. 
The kings and kinglets of Syria had never 
even heard of Him, except in the case of 
Herod, king of Judea, who throttled a dis- 
quieting rumor about Him by having all 
the babies of*the district killed. Cwsar 
‘Augustus at imperial Rome—who had to 
consider Quirenius and play politics with 
him, to keep his support and loyalty—never 
learned of this Child’s existence. 

When He traveled, no one made way 
for Him. So little were His movements 
noticed that His parents were able to evade 
Herod’s decree and to escape with Him 
into Egypt, without once being halted or 
disturbed. 

The world of his time was very con- 
scious of Quirenius. He made himself felt 
as a power to be reckoned with. 

But now we know nothing about. him 
except by inference. History does not men- 
tion him. There is no article about him 


in any encyclopedia. He is in no biographi- 


cal dictionary. What I have said about him 


RN. 


THe BELts oF BETHLEHEM: Quirenius ruled, but Jesus rules. 


something of what a governor of Syria had 
to be like. Quirenius was governor of 
Syria. Therefore Quirenius was like that. 

Was he an efficient servant of the totali- 
tarian state? We do not know. Had he any 
special administrative policies? We do not 
know. Did he stand for any particular 
political doctrine? We do not know. His 
name no longer even fixes the date of his 
own career. 

Here was a highly successful man at the 
peak of political power in Syria, at a time 
when that region reached the very height 
of its culture and_ civilization—when 
Baalbec was being built, the most stupen- 
dous architectural undertaking — since 
Thebes and Memphis. It was when Anti- 
och, Ephesus, Casarea, Damascus, and a 
hundred other great cities were flourishing 
so mightily that‘their ruins today fill us 
with amazement. But for all time since, 
and for the future, this personage is a 
nobody. 

To the people of His.time, of course, 
Jesus seemed to be a nobody. He was the 
Child of a peasant girl of a Galilean hill 
town. He grew up to be a simple artisan, 
laboring with His hands. He attained His 
chief publicity through becoming a minor 
nuisance to the local authorities. 


Yet now His birth is the central point — 


in history. He gives definiteness for the 


_ism. Yet the Roman Empire did ¢ 


dates of events both*before and after H 
years on earth. 

Here was a man counted a failure | 
His own age, suffering a felon’s dea 
and numbered with the transgressors. Y 
for time and for eternity “His Name sha 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, tl 
Prince of Peace.” 


Why? 
A System THat Coutp Not EnpurgE 


First, why do we know so little abo 
Quirenius? He had a good start. The 
was every reason to think his fame wou 
be enduring. Why has the world lost sig! 
of him so completely? 

Because his life, his personality, and h 
career, were bound up with a system th 
could not endure. To be sure, it laste 
longer than most human systems of socie 
have lasted. It had already been growl 
for 700 years, and was destined to Zo ¢ 
afterward for a longer period than h 
passed since Europe emerged from feuda 


away, and for hundreds of years its 
existence was forgotten by all except t 
scholars and the clergy. ( 

And why did the Name of _Jesus 
dure? Why is His a Name at which 
bow and tongues break forth in 


a farthest bounds ot human Nabita- 
| 
Jeecause He represented and embodied 
} Himself that which is eternal. That 
' of life which He inaugurated en- 
(pntered the same historic catastrophes as 
tse which destroyed the Roman Empire 
) obliterated the glory of Charlemagne. 
> that “Way” was never more vitally 
ye among men than it is today. 
Whe two ways of life are still in con- 
¥-. There is worldly glory, the power 
irmies and police, coercion, and material 
pulth. The dictators and would-be dicta- 
#s spread themselves as the green bay 
b>, Yet the axe is continually laid at the 
Het of that tree. One after another, the 
Hpoires fall. Whole systems of culture 
civilization disappear; ‘‘all valiant dust 
tt builds on dust, and guarding, calls not 
pee to guard.” But the Kingdom of God 
es on; “and of the increase of His gov- 
rment and of.peace there shall be no 
» 


Well might Macbeth cry out: 


ILife’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

‘That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage 


” 


And then is heard no more... 


H3ut Jesus could say to those little, un- 
boortant people who sought to follow 


Ve are the light of the world.” 
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Christmas in Normandy 
By Chaplain Cameron H. McCutcheon 


Of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Christmas when several letters came 
from army officers with much more 
brass than this poor permanent first 
lieutenant. The letters all suggested that 


] ALL began several weeks before 


| This Christmas, American soldiers 
are still scattered all over the world, 
griping, making unflattering remarks 
about the local population, but unfail- 
ingly soft-hearted, especially toward 
children. This report from Normandy 
in 1944 is a good example of a GI 


Christmas in a foreign land. 


we make some effort to provide a little 
Christmas party for the children of French 
prisoners of war and for the orphans of 
war. I became so enthusiastic about the 
idea that I was given the job of doing the 
planning. 

First we set up a huge box in our PX. 
We put a sign on it and asked the men 
to give some of their candy ration to help 
the kids of our town have a decent Christ- 
mas. Within a short time the box was brim 
full. The American soldier may make re- 
marks about the French that are not very 
flattering but he just can’t help being big 
hearted. Our ration has been four pieces 
of candy a week. Some men gave all of 
theirs. Some gave precious Hershey bars. 
Some added candy, they had received from 
home. We received plenty of candy. 

In addition, we arranged with our mess 
personnel to furnish some refreshments 
and we arranged with our Special Services 
men to procure a movie. We got the movie 
after much finagling. 


War Prisoners’ CHILDREN 


Having made those arrangements, we 
reached the chairman of the civilian 
committee on aid for prisoners of war and 
arranged to have 75 children in the town 
square at two o’clock on Christmas Eve. 
There are 147 children whose fathers are 
still prisoners of war, in our local com- 
munity. The hospital next door to us took 
the rest of the kids. 

And so the day arrived. At 8:00 in the 
morning we had our regular celebration 
of the Holy Communion. At 10:30 we 
had our regular general service for all 
Protestants. We had more than a full 
house at the latter service. (I might say 
that our chapel tent seats about 100.) 


These were not Christmas services. We 


were still in the Advent season. 
Christmas Eve begins at noon, and at 
1:45 I went to our motor pool and got 
two trucks. We went into town but found 
not a kid in sight. You can imagine what 
was going on in my mind. I managed to 
get hold of the president of the civilian 
committee and in faltering French asked 
him where they were. I learned that some- 
how they aed received the impression that 


we were to pick up the kids at 3:15. I 
felt grateful that we had made the orig- 
inal arrangements through an interpreter 
—TI could blame him for the mix-up. But 
I was worried about the hospital. Special 
Services had arranged to show the movie 
at 2:30. The mess attendants were going 
to serve at 3: 00 and transportation is very 
scarce with our outfit and I could hear 
the motor sergeant blowing his top for 
holding the trucks for so long. I found a 
telephone and called the hospital and told 
of the misunderstanding to three rather 
impatient people. 


Cake WitH Icinc 


At 3:15 the children arrived en masse 
—most of them had been attending Ves- 
pers in the local parish church. We quick- 
ly piled them in the trucks and brought 
them here. First we took them to the mess 
hall and gave them some cake and cocoa. 
Some didn’t quite know what to do with 
the cake because they had never seen any- 
thing quite like it. To the French, Amer- 
ican bread is cake. Cake with icing is un- 
heard of. (Remember Marie Antoinette’s 
“Let them eat cake.” She meant white 
bread.) The chocolate was a real delight 
because it is so scarce and we gave them 
bowlfuls, really more than some could 
drink in a week. 

After the children had eaten we sang 
some Christmas carols for them including 
their own Cantique de Noel which is sung 
on the hour of midnight every Christmas 
Eve in every French church. (They call it 
Christian midnight.) The children know 
no carols because they either have forgot- 
ten them or they have never had the op- 
portunity to learn them. But they coun-— 
tered by singing a lovely Normandy folk- | 
song. But the high spot of the occasion in 
my mind was their singing the Marsel- 
laise. Their ages ranged from 4 to 14 | 
but everyone sang with all his might. It 
was an experience I shall never forget. 

After that part of the performance we q 
decided that it might be a good idea if ee 
children had the opportunity to go to the — 
latrine. Have you ever taken 75 kids to a2 
the latrine at one time? They were all a 
little amazed when we suggested that the © 
boys go one place and the girls anothe 
But we got through that ordeal without 
undue difficulty. 

Then we took off for the theater tent 
and had our movie. Our men had gotte 
two reels, both in French. First was 
Buster Keaton picture called “Sher 
Malgre Lui.” The kids howled at 
The second reel had three shorts 
First was one called Superchampi 
sport picture; then a March of 
about dogs and ee a Betty Boop ¢ car- 
toon. 


‘ 


WALiparER WRAPPING ~ 


‘After the movie we gave act i 
package with se egamae) pee ng 


in. The Red Cross had graciously wrapped 
the candy for us. The wrappings were 
some we had collected from packages re- 
ceived from home and when we ran out 
of that we used wall paper. 

Then we piled the kids back into the 
trucks and they were off to town. For 
some of them the truck ride was the best 
part of the whole thing. 

How did I come out with the people 
whose plans had been upset? After they 
saw the kids and how much they enjoyed 
themselves no one said a word. Even 
Scrooge would have been silenced at the 
sight of 75 kids dressed in anything from 
fancy chinchilla to rags that didn’t fit. 
Some were so scantily dressed that they 
shivered all of the time. Others had on 
GI clothing that some American soldier 
had given them. 

At 7:30 that evening we had our reg- 
ular evening service and after that service 
about 20 of us went around the hospital 
area singing carols for the benefit of the 
patients. 


MIpNIGHT SERVICE 


Our chief chaplain (another Episcopal- 
ian) and I crossed our fingers and planned 
a Midnight Service for 11: 30. We thought 
we might have some few loyal souls appear 
at that time. The Roman Catholics were 
using the theater tent for their Midnight 
Mass. We knew they would have a full 
house for the idea is an old one with them 
as it is with Episcoplians. But to most 
Protestants it is pretty foreign. But what 
happened? About 11:15 the chapel was 
full. At 11:30 it was impossible to get 
near the chapel tent. We had them sitting 
on the floor and standing in the aisle. 
_ Some 30 or 40 stood outside in the bitter 
cold during the whole of the service. We 
had about 175 at the service. We could 
have had twice as many but many became 
_ discouraged when they couldn’t get near 
_ the tent and so went back to their tents. 
x We had a regular Midnight Mass pre- 
ceded by a short carol service. It was a 
thrill to hear the men sing the old familiar 
‘carols with such gusto as no civilian con- 
_ gregation could ever muster. All of the 
men were greatly impressed by the service 
and many remarked that this was the 
4 finest Christmas they had had since being 
Bees seas. And some were spending their 
third or fourth Christmas away from 
home. 
_Christmas morning we had another cel- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 8:00 
| a general service at 10:00. At the 
ter service we had another full house 
d to bring in extra seats. We used 
protectors of bombs for seats. 
as afternoon and evening I 
h a French family that I have 
to know rather well. 


0 aatik a party that was oo 
the children in the local theater 
Innocents’ Day—the traditional 
Ma en’ s pele in F; rance, 


The earliest forms of graphic art 
were developed in the 15th century to 
fill the need for cheap pictures and book 
illustrations, replacing the costly hand- 
painted miniatures. Woodcuts and en- 
gravings spread rapidly across Europe. 

Martin Schongauer, the first great 
master of engraving, an illustration of 
whose work appears on this week’s 
cover, was born in Augsburg. He 
learned the technique of engraving 
from his father, a goldsmith, studied in 
Flanders, and settled in Colmar, 
Alsace, where the Church of St. Mar- 
tin preserves his lovely “Madonna in 
the Rose-Bower.” This is the only 
painting which we can definitely identify 
with his name, while prints of his more 
than one hundred engraved plates are 
treasured in graphic art collections the 
world over. 

Schongauer approaches the familiar 
stories with youthful freshness and 
imagination. The charm of his work 
derives equally from the combination of 
naivete and refinement, and his masterly 


values. 

St. Bridget of Sweden, one of the 
great religious personalities of the later 
Middle Ages, describes in one of her 


of being shot by the Germans. His wife 
was made to stand across the street and 
look on. In true fiction manner, the Amer- 
ican paratroopers arrived at that moment 
and the Germans fled. 

After lunch we took off for the theater. 
It was gaily decorated with French flags 
brought out of hiding after the Germans 
left and a huge Christmas tree. The seats 
of the theater had been moved to the sides 
and there were long tables for the chil- 
dren. The older people sat at the back 
and viewed the proceedings. The program 
began with an>orchestra called ‘Liberty 
Jazz” playing several numbers including 
the “Beer Barrel Polka.” Then Pere Noel 
appeared. He wore his white suit, his long 
beard and his sabots. He greeted the 
children and then greeted the two Amer- 
ican officers who were present (myself and 
the chaplain from the next hospital). 

Then two very small children were 
called onto the stage and each given a 
picture to hold While Pere Noel read an- 


_ other speech addressed to us. I thought I 


understood that address but was just a 
little dtvald I was wrong, so when the 
other chaplain asked me what was going | 
on I told him to wait a minute. But I had 
understood, for the two kids came down 
the Ue hes d ob Sait each St us with 
pictu: 


sense for linear expression and tonal 


Religion in Art 


By WALTER L. NATHAN 


Martin Schongauer (ca. 1445-1491): 


The Nativity. (Engraving) 


visions how she saw the Virgin Mary 
kneel in adoration before the Infant 
Savior. Thus His own mother led all~ 
mankind in the recognition of Christ’s 
divine nature. This tender and mystic 
thought appealed to the spirit of the 
age, and became popular in representa- | 
tions of the Nativity. : 
Martin Schongauer’s central group, 
too, stems from this source. Every line © 
leads towards Mary’s gentle face in the — 
center of the picture. But in this, her 
greatest hour, she knows no earthly — 
pride. She bows her head in humility 
before the Son of God. Neither Joseph — 
nor the good-natured animals can take 
part in the mystic communion between — 
Mother and Child; yet they belong to © 
the Christmas scene just as the lowly 
shepherds who crowd the doorway to- 
catch a glimpse of the wondrous Babe. © 
The whole picture breathes quiet 
joy. Subtle variations of black and 
white surfaces create a sense of dancing ~ 
light. The rigid masonry dissolves un- 
der the arabesques of growing plants 
and clinging ivy; Gothic arches swing 
across melodiously and echo the outline 
of the central group. Every form stands — 
out clearly, and angelic voices fill the 
morning with their hymns of praise. 


Cover, Courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


: = 
by Pere Noel. That floored both of us br 
we contained ourselves long enough to as 
the interpreter to express our gratituc 
to the French civilians for their gift) 
shall prize that picture so long as I live. 


t 4 
Tue Star SPANGLED BANNER 


After the presentation of the picture 
the orchestra played the Star Spangl 
Banner. We suddenly realized that y 
were being feted as official representat 
of the United States, and were very prou 

After that little ceremony the ch 
ate their cookies and drank their che 
olate. The orchestra played again and t 
the children all joined hands and d 
around the tables singing their lovely 
songs. > ; 

Pere Noel then came on the stage a 
gave each child a package. What. \ 
the packages I do not know becau 
that time it was five o ‘clock—pardo 
17 hours—and time for us to ge 
the hospital. = 

One more thing must be ad 
mas weather was not the 
about i in ee nor was 


REV. HEWITT B. 


“That They May Be One’ 


te Cominc Great Cuurcu. By Theo- 
core O. Wedel. New York: The Mac- 
aillan Company, 1945. Pp. 160 (includ- 
mg index). $2. 


When one has read this book, one can 
ily understand why it was a recent 
pice of the Religious Book Club. With 
th a splendid piece of writing available, 
iich breathes a spirit of love for God 
1 for His fellowship among men, of 
‘tesmanship of high order, of earnest 
best for understanding, of yearning and 
seeching to have done with smugness 
isolationism—it would have been al- 
gst calamitous if such a book had not 
en circulated as widely as possible. 
his is not to say that one can neces- 
rily go down the line in all-out agreement 
th everything that Dr. Wedel has writ- 
1 into his great book. I doubt not, for 
hample, that most non-Anglicans will de- 
bore the Anglican tone and presuppositions 
bom which the author is never fully able 
escape. Such is his tribute to the Book 
‘Common Prayer as a unifying force 
w. 114); his long, careful, and non- 
gmatic argument for Church order 
ader the historic episcopate (Chapter IV, 
ssim) ; and his insistence that no Church 
iving such episcopate can become a party 
union within “the Great Church” until 
tace has been made with the doctrine of 
eostolic succession (p. 135). And yet, Dr. 
edel has rather effectively disarmed 
ese objectors in the introduction, where 
* gives an account of his own spiritual 
‘Igrimage. 
ome, perhaps most, Anglo-Catholics 
a wince at many a thrust, such as his 
ssertion that following the discipline of 
e cannot effect the development of 
| Catholic Church” (p. 11); and 
aat the “Liturgical Movement . . . is in- 
ducing Reformation practices in liturgi- 
life which seem revolutionary even to 
glo-Catholics” (p. 101). One can hear 
ny of them howl when he carefully 
isons that to accept Tradition as fully 
ding (without a pope to modify it, or 
sn nullify it if need be) can conceivably 
the movement into a blind alley of 
rianism (pp. 103-104); but he has 
“us something to ponder soberly. Nor 
they like his declaration that the 
ican reformers, and the Prayer Book, 
ye judged as “unchurchly” a “sacerdo- 
ul Mass, without the Fellowship partak- 
"4 (p. 104) ; but again I think what he 
is to be examined and investigated, 
ot airily dismissed. Their historians 
dogmatists (and many such among 
‘ans in ‘general) may object to his 
the argument for the historic epis- 


(p. 134). For one thing, it proves 
, because it comes too danger- 


where and 


« 
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VINNEDGE, 


ainly on pragmatic and historical 


to the Homan practice gt ac- 


PH.D., EDITOR 


ing the divine inspiration of the Bible in 
the Vulgate translation. Nor, I think, will 
most Anglicans agree with him that apos- 
tolicity has come to mean the preservation 
of a schism “between priesthood and peo- 
ple ... as of the essence of the Church” 
(p. 147). 

One final “anti” opinion, and I shall 
have had my fling with Dr. Wedel. In a 
remarkable section of his first chapter, in 
which he marshalls the limitations, short- 
comings, fragmentations, and near-apos- 
tasies in much of Protestantism before the 
rise of sneo- Orthodoxy, he does less than 
justice to Lutheranism. All that he says is 
tragically true; yet the picture would be 
more accurate if he had pointed out that 
one great communion (numerically the 
largest of all Protestant bodies) had never 
so fallen by the wayside. 

And now for the greatness of this book. 
Item one might be the author’s indict- 
ment of the pale Golden-Rule-Sermon-on- 
the-Mount type of religion to which refer- 
ence was made in the preceding paragraph. 
It is a section which shows his rare powers 
of discernment and his deep understanding 
of what “Church” means and ought to be 
and do. 

Item two might well be the bold and 
daring figure of speech, analogy, or what 
you will, whereby he likens the indwelling 
of the Church by the Holy Spirit to the 
ésprit de corps of any corporate body work- 
ing toward a common purpose. Let the 
reader of this review not suppose that 
Dr. Wedel reduces the Third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity to a mere ésprit de 
corps, or that he is in any way diminishing 
His Divine Personality. There is, of 
course, a weakness in any analogy, espe- 
cially in one which is drawn between the 
Infinite and the finite. But go and read 
this chapter, and see with what skill, 
reverence, and superb artistry the author 
has developed his theme. 

Item three would be the entire third 
chapter, “The Catholic- Protestant 
Chasm,” with special reference to his 
treatment of the problem of Tradition 
and his insistence that Tradition-funda- 
mentalism is of a piece with Bible-funda- 
mentalism. We Anglicans come in for more 
soul-searching in this chapter, when he 
says: “It will not be easy for the ecumeni- 
cal movement to include historic Catholi- 
cism fully in its purview. ae Anglican 
can testify to the agony of mediation. An- 
glicans have lived over the Catholic- 
Protestant chasm for four hundred years” 


(p. 83). Then he proceeds to elaborate on 


that theme. 
Somewhere among the items (lam not 


"sure just where—perhaps it ought to be a 


separate item) is Dr. Wedel’s likening of 


the ecumenical movement in non-Roman 


Christianity to the Liturgical Movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church. In each he 
senses a groping toward that which is in 


the tradition on the other side of the 


“chasm”—a yearning toward that without 


which Christianity has renee wholeness — 


: rc cele wi 
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nor unity. In both movements he sees evi- 
dence of the blowing of the same winds 
of the Spirit among God’s people on earth. 

All in all, one must salute Dr. Wedel 
for a great piece of work, carefully 
thought out and planned, carried forward 
with sound scholarship and Christian love, 
brought to completion with conspicuous 
success—a masterly contribution to the 
intellectual and spiritual basis for ecumen- 
ical aspiration. 


In Brief 


There Is a Spirit (by Kenneth Boulding. 
New York: Fellowship Publications, 1945. 
Pp. 26. 75 cts.) is a slender volume of 
verse which takes for its point of depar- 
ture the last recorded utterance of James 
Nayler, that strange character of the 17th 
century civil war in England. Nayler was 
by turns a soldier, a contemplative, a 
preacher, a revolutionary with delusions of 
grandeur, a leader of the Society of 
Friends. He was nearly always colorful; 
he was always a mystic. In his dying state- 
ment the mystic and contemplative were in 
the ascendant. Mr. Boulding has taken the 
principal clauses of that statement and 
developed a series of meditations on them. 
He has preferred, for purposes of clarity 
and discipline, to cast his meditations into 
a sonnet sequence. The result is 26 sonnets 
of the Petrarchan form. As is the case in 
most sonnet sequences, there is occasional 
nodding, but generally the verse is of high 
order. Thus: 


«“.. 1, a member of creation sing 
The burning oneness binding every- 


thing.” 
“Yet hate is short, and love is very long.” 


“And if I should be merciful, I know 
It is Thy mercy, Lord, in overflow.” 


“And yet—and yet—if God should suffer 
too, 

And share and love and die: may we 
not see 


The paradox ... blaze into mystery?” 


An interesting pamphlet issued by the 
National Council of American Soviet — 
Friendship, New York, is Religion T oday i 
in the U.S.S.R. (by William Howard 
Melish, 1945. Pp. 48. 15 cts.). The author, | 
a priest of the Church, is an authority on 
Soviet life, and his pampales describes in 
simple terms what religious institutions area 
at present in existence in Russia. It tells of 
their organization, their finances, ‘their | 
relationship to the state, and their incre: 
ingly important role in the life of the 
zens. The booklet answers many of 
questions that Americans have been wa 
ing to ask concerning the status and f 
dom of religion and the points of tensi 
which have arisen. It does much to 
certain fears that we may have had, 
shows how thoroughly we have been 
timized in the past by propagan = 
sources which had a quantity of P: 
grind. 


Church — school 
teachers aor well be grat 
Castle (by Ralph J. Spi ne Gr Lt 


by the same. Pu ) 


BOOKS 


——_~ 


Ambrose Church, Chicago Heights, III. 
25 cts., plus 10 cts. for Teachers Instruc- 
tion Manual). To quote from the Instruc- 
tion Manual, it is “a short unit of Chris- 
tian Education, intended to give the 
younger child a brief outline of his life in 
the Church, and the older child a review 
of what he has already learned.” Fr. Spin- 
ner has succeeded in his intention by 
means of sound pedagogic procedure and a 
real gift for parable. The symbolism of 
the unit is built around the medieval castle 
as a place of strength and security. Its 
various parts are interpreted in terms of 
elements of the Faith as bulwarks against 
evil and as resources with which to wage 
war against wrong. The illustrations are 
excellent, and the “things to do” will be 
a source of pleasure and solid instruction 


for the child. 


The Manual of the Guild of St. Bar- 
nabas has recently been revised and re- 
issued by the Guild (Newark, N. J. 75 
cts.). It is an undoubted aid to nurses who 
seek to deepen their own spiritual life and 
to minister to the well being of their 
patients. The revised edition has been en- 
riched with the inclusion of additional 


Prayers appropriate to the varying condi- 
tions that confront nurses as they seek to 
bring comfort to those in their care. It 
will be found useful by anyone conducting 
devotions in schools of nursing; by sick ~ 
persons who may wish to implement their 
spiritual aspirations in illness and toward 


recovery; and by clergy who visit the sick 
and are seeking appropriate prayers and 
scriptural passages. 


A Book of Sermons 


THe Supreme Possession. By G. Ray 
Jordan. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945, Pp. 187. $1.50. 


The Supreme Possession is a book of 15 
inspiring sermons on various themes that 
are alive and truly challenging in Chris- 
tian thought and action. Each sermon- 
chapter is heralded by fitting Scripture and 
generously sprinkled throughout with 
human happenings, anecdotes, and quota- 
tions, coming not only from the infinite 
past but woven from the intricate present 
as well. The gifted veteran author writes 
from the vantage point of an abundant 
pastoral ministry of outstanding success, a 
wide experience, and deep study. Dr. Jor- 
dan crystallizes Christian thinking with 
truth and conviction. 

These sermons are for studied reading 
and meditation, to be perused with pleas- 
ure and profit by men, women, and youths 
in every walk of life. They constitute a 
splendid handbook of religion that covers 
essentials in a practical, convincing way 
that can be understood by all. For lay 
people this is a guide, for clergy a treas- 
ured resource; and every reader is the 
better for knowing this religious book of 
enduring worth. 
] Hupa FrirzeMeteEr. 


THE BIBLE 
Bible Sermon Nets 20 Shillings 


By earnestly urging the members 
Upton Parish Church in Buckinghamsh 
England, to read the Bible, the rector 
Slough earned 20 shillings under the ter 
of a will 225 years old. 

In 1720, Benjamin Lane provided fu 
for the yearly purchase of six Bibles” 
the poor. Because ‘ ‘Bibles are of little » 
unless frequently read,” he requested t 
a sermon be preached annually “show 
the excellency of the Scriptures,” and sp 
ified that 20 shillings be paid for the s 
mon. fas 


Plans for Russian Scriptures 


Preparations for the distribution 
Russian Scriptures, if and when permit 
in the Soviet Union, have been made 
the American Bible Society, it was — 
vealed at the 27th annual gathering 
er York of the Society’s advisory cox 
ci “ 

Bible work was carried on in Rus 
for a century by the British and Fo 
Bible Society of London, mainly thron 
a Russian Bible Society. f 

“We hope to encourage the found 
of a Russian society,” said the Rev. A 
Henry Wilkinson, secretary of the B 
agency. “If it needs funds, the A 
Bible Society and we will be very hap} 
supply the funds.” LB 


DIOCESAN 


wt@CHIGAN 
amorial to Bishop Page 


Children in the Church schools ot the 
ocese of Michigan are honoring the 
rmory of the former Bishop of the dio- 
6e, the late Rt. Rev. Herman P: age, in 
itributing to the Herman Page Memor- 
Foundation during the Advent season. 
shop Creighton, the present Bishop, has 
signated the annual Bishop’s Advent 
ering from the Church schools for this 
rrpose, and the children are using mite 
xes similar to Lenten mite boxes to raise 
oney for the fund. Bishop Page was noted 
roughout the Church for his emphasis 
Christian education; under his leader- 
mp from 1923 to 1940 the Church schools 
the diocese showed an increase in mem- 
rship greater than that of any other dio- 
se in the Church. 
The Herman Page Foundation fund is 
jing raised concurrently with the appeal 
the Reconstruction and Advance Fund. 


MOSACHUSETTS 
w Director for Seamen’s Club 


'Chaplain Raymond S. Hall, who is na- 
onally known for his courageous work 
bith the 502d Parachute Infantry of the 
st Airborne Division, is the new direc- 
pr of the Seamen’s Club of Boston, an 
stitution sponsored by the Episcopal City 
fission, and ministering melee to many 
mousands of seamen of the Navy, Coast 
tuard, and Merchant Marine. The Rev. 
Iharles M. Charlton is now retiring as 
rector. 

Chaplain Hall returns to the diocese 
I ere he was rector of St. John’s Church, 
well, until applying for a commission in 
vuly, 1941. While at Fort Bragg and Fort 
penning in the South, he learned to take 
ne parachute jumps with his men, insist- 


ig on sharing all of their training and }4- 


angers. 

is service record is a distinguished one 
id includes landing on the Normandy 
eaches on Invasion Day, and _ being 
younded and hospitalized to England; he 
ater took part in the invasion of Holland 


4 as a prisoner of war to Poland, where 
e managed to escape and gain the Russian 
nes. An arduous journey followed before 


e oe home y way of the iar: Sea, 


inter Youth Conference 


et Us Rise Up and Build” was the 
e for the ninth winter conference of 
e young people of West Texas. The 

ul speaker was Bishop Hines, Co- 
r of Texas. Discussion groups de- 
ed different phases of the theme. 
ones installed the newly elected 
a’ Sunday morning service at 
ch, San Antonio, using as sub- 


eeeae oe 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 
administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book 
for Soldiers and Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; 
Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, 
lay officials and active lay workers of the Church, either voluntary 
or paid, and their immediate families. 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or 
closely affiliated with the Church, and on the residence and per- 
sonal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York, 5 


The Christian Year and Church Kalendar 


1946 


Its Use 


A yearly guide to a more helpful, worshipful service. 
Handy to use, easily accessible at home, in the choir 
room. in the rectory. 

A storehouse of information for clergy ana lay people. 
An inspiring Christmas gift. 


Its Contents 
Morning and Evening Lectionary. 
Colors for the Altar and Vestments. 
Church Year Calendar. 
Church Dictionary and Encyclopedia. 
Suggestions for Servers. 
Duties of Vestrymen. 
Saints Days and Fast Days. 


Price, $1.10—Postpaid 


H. M. JACOBS CO., Publishers 
1907 Walnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


FREEMASONS & CHURCHMEN 


We are the oldest Masonic supply house in the U.S.A. This is 
our 87th year. Masonic books, jewelry and lodge supplies. 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, Chancel Books, etc. eae 
ef circular MLC. 


— 


DIOCESAN 
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ject for his sermon, “Signs of the Time 

The conference began on a Fn 
night and extended through Sunday mo 
ing. Events included a corporate Co 
munion, a formal dance and a banqui 


“Gold Stars”—by Bishop Conkling of Chicago. A little pamphlet, 
6x9, which sells at five cents each; four cents each for ten or more; ahd 


three cents each, for 25 or more, postage additional. The article orig’ The attendance, 194 was the-lareecaa 
inally appeared in THE LIVING C HURCH of September 30th and noted in the nine years of its existences 
several thousand a in pamphlet: form, have been distributed. The 

little pamphlet is for the bereaved and its eloquent and simple expression OLYMPIA 

of the Church’s message of faith and hope will find its way into 


me RyeneaKts aS Es Seminary Receives Portrait 

A portrait of Annie Wright was form 
ly presented to the Annie Wright Se 
nary, Tacoma, Wash., at an impress 


“The Administration of The Holy Communion”—by the Rev. David 
R. Cochran. A 12-page pamphlet, being a reprint of the three articles 


which appeared in THE LIVING CHURCH in April and: May. It is ceremorly on December 8th, Guestolam 
a discussion of the historical, theological, liturgical, and medical factors or. for. this ‘memorable ceeasia nian 
involved in the methods of administering the Holy Communion. This Priscilla R. Toland of Philadelphia, gra 
pamphlet sells for 15 cts. in single copies, and 10 cts. each for 10 or daughter of Annie Wright, who represe 
more copies, plus postage. ed her mother, Mrs. Thomas Harn 
donor of the portrait. Miss Ruth Jenki 

The supply of both pamphlets is limited. Please send orders to: headmistress, introduced the Hon. Hat 


S. Cain, mayor of Tacoma, who spoke 


TP 2n.2 me AN I he history and h £ th 
Che Liroina Chuceh Miss Aglatl, deaeien she lifesize 


trait, and Bishop Huston of Olympia, 


744 NORTH FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN president of the board of trustees, accept 
E ; the gift in the name of the seminary. 
SSS = When the Annie Wright Seminary w 


founded in 1884, Charles B. Wright, vii 
president of the Northern Pacific Railro 

and president of the Tacoma Land Co: 
An Announcement pany, gave $50,000 toward the origir 
building. In recognition of this generos 


\ : Bishop Paddock named the girls’ sch« 
' E deeply regret that we cannot accept further aiter. lite eldest daughter Ate an 


orders on the THE LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL for then 18 years of age. Miss Annie Wrig 


1946. took part in the laying of the cornersto: 
we and it was a fitting sequel that Miss Pr 
The complete edition has been sold out. cilla, her granddaughter now at a simil 


age, should have been present at the 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM, -Publishers veiling of her portrait. 
14 East 41st Street Wews York 17, NOX: ATLANTA 
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Chaplain Harrison Awarded DSC 
ESTMENTS for Sle HILDA GUILD Inc. Chaplain Edward H. Harrison, form 


CLERGY and CHOIR CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS rector of Grace Church, Gainesville, G 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


ALTAR LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 147 E, 47th Street EW YORK was awarded the Distinguished | Sery 
TAILORING Canferenensaeals elevates: ta the adorn- Cross for extraordinary heroism in cc 


nection with military operations against 
armed enemy. 

His citation notes the period from J 
uary 20th to February 6th, during 1 
fierce fighting in the Saar- Moselle area, 
the time Chaplain Harrison distinguish 
himself by his heroic devotion to duty. 
was constantly with foremost assaul 
units, braving intense enemy fire to. 
in evacuating wounded men. 
thought of his own safety, he entered 
gerous mine fields to remove casualties : 
organized and led litter-bearer te: 
through artillery, mortar, and small. 
fire. His complete devotion to duty 


: Old Embroidery Transferred 
Episcopal Church Flags Send for Catalogue Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 ~ 


J. M HALL, Inc. /VEeSTMENTS 9 


; Office and icaiecase 
; 14 W. 40th St., New York Tel. Chickering 4-3306 Cassocks——Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
, 


Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 over One Hundred Years 1945 


WALL PAPERS 
ARE LASTING. 
INSIST ON SEEING THEM 
WHEREVER LOCATED 
W.H.S.LLOYD CO,INC: 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO : BOSTON: NEWARK 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New. York 10, N.Y. 


We Sell Books of All 


Publishers : 
i 
CHOIR GOWNS i 
or * PULETE Hoers™ Write for Catalog 
Vestments * Hangings ° Stoles i December 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
Division of 


23. Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
25. Christmas Day. (Tuesday.) 
26. St. Stephen. (Wednesday.) 

S27 emt ots Byagee! rs 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E, 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


NATIONAL or phate CAP & GOWN CO, 
21-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


DIOCESAN 


ress cason. 


British ALTAR ORNAMENTS: Beginning the return trip to London. 


astant inspiration to those with whom 
served. 

Chaplain Harrison was married last 
nme to Laura Boellaard, a young Dutch 
Hi whom he met in Paris. A letter of 
troduction from a mutual friend in the 
mited States did the trick, for it seems 
nat Laura Boellaard was the grand- 
ughter of Chaplain Harrison’s family 
ysician. She had moved to the continent 


a child. 


VWEW YORK 


ritish Altar Plate Restored 
90 Chapel of Savoy 


Eight treasured altar ornaments, belong- 
g to the Royal Chapel of the Savoy in 
ondon and held in the United States for 
‘fekeeping during the war, were returned 
. the British ambassador, the Earl of 


CLASSIFIED 


i ALTAR BREAD 


LTAR BREAD made at St. Margaret’s Convent, 
17 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. Prices and 
ples on application. 


AR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
ary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


CHRISTMAS CRECHES 


for complete creche of 14 figures. Robert Rob- 
bins Studio, 1755 Broadway, No. 502, New York 


. . 


RATES: (A) All solid copy classifica- 
tions, 6 cts. a word for one insertion; 5 cts. a 
word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive in- 
ertions; and 4 cts. a word an insertion for 13 
more consecutive insertions. (B) Keyed 
idvertisements, same rates as unkeyed advertise- 
nents, plus 25 cts. service charge on first in- 
ertion. (C) Church Services, 25 cts. a count 
ne (approximately 12 lines to the inch) ; 
necial contract rates available on_ application 
0 advertising manager. Minimum price 
r any insertion is $1.00. (E) Copy for ad- 
rertisements must be received by The Living 
“hurch at 744 North Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, 
Nis., 12 days before publication date of issue it 
designed for. ; 


ecember 23, 1945 


Halifax, who accepted them in behalf of 
King George VI, at a ceremony of sol- 
emn splendor in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York, December 9th. 

The silver pieces, consisting of two great 
candle standards, two altar candlesticks, 
two altar vases, one altar cross, and a 
large alms basin, were brought to this 
country to be exhibited at the World’s 
Fair as relics of the chapel in the old 
Royal Palace of Savoy, which was burned 
in 1381. When the war began, the silver 
was placed in the custody of St. John’s 
to prevent its possible destruction by the 
enemy in transit. 

Bishop William T. Manning, officiating 
at the special service, described the tem- 
porary placing of the altar silver in this 
country as “a fitting symbol of the deep 
and vital fellowship” between the two 
countries, and declared that while differ- 
ences often would arise between England 
and the United States, “We know that the 
chief human hope for the peace and wel- 
fare of the world lies in the fellowship 
of the English-speaking peoples.” 

Lord Halifax, expressing the gratitude 
of “His Majesty the King for the service 
you have rendered,” accepted the return 
of the silver. The silver was then placed 
on exhibition for the afternoon. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Parish to Build 


In 1943 a new congregation was organ- 
ized in a residential district in Charlotte. 
It was named Christ Church. At the last 
convention this new parish reported 399 


communicants. Because of war conditions, 


no steps had been taken toward building 
until now. Services and Sunday school have 
been held in two vacant stores, but these 
stores have to be given up in 1946. So it 
has become imperative to build. It is 
planned to erect the parish house first. This 
first unit will cost about $100,000 and over 
half of this is already in hand. An excellent 
situation has been secured, and the lot is 
already paid for. The rector is the Rev. 


M. George Henry. 


CLASSIFIED 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 


chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
back. Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scran- 
ton 2, Pa. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Write for prices. 


Standard Mfg. Co. 
_ Dept. LC 
Cambridge City, Indiana 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINENS now in stock for all 

Church needs. Supplies constantly arriving. Good 
qualities, also fine cottons. Samples free. Mary 
Fawcett Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Linens and materials by the yard. Surplices, 
exaduisite altar linens, stoles, burses, and veils. See 
my new book, Church Embroidery, a complete 
instruction; 128 pages; 95 illustrations. Price, 
$4.67. Also my Handbook for Altar Guilds. Price, 
50 cts. L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md., 30 minutes from U. S. Treasury, 
Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


WANTED—Young layman, unmarried, to do 

boys work, religious education; large parish. 
Complete equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
Reply Box J-3015, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
3, Wis. 


DIRECTOR GIRLS’ WORK, young woman, full- 

time, large New York City parish, training and 
experience important. Applicants state fully qualifi- 
cations. Reply Box G-3013, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


WANTED—Housemother for Girls’ Boarding 
School. Address the Sister Superior, St. John 
Baptist School, Mendham, New Jersey. 


Christmas Services 


WANTED—Priest or Deacon to assist at the 
Christmas Services. Write, Priest in Charge, 
Church of the Messiah, Glens Falls, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


RECTOR OF PARISH desires city or suburban 

charge in either north or south; excellent health; 
sound churchman. Correspondence invited with 
bishops. Reply Box C-3025, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


NAVY CHAPLAIN to be discharged January 1, 

desires parish in small city. Married. Three 
children. A growing post-war parish needs priest 
with knowledge of today’s young men and women. 
Rectory and $3000 stipend. Am worth it. Reply 
Box J-3023, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CHURCHMAN, CHOIRMASTER, ORGANIST 

desires position metropolitan Church having 
means ample to provide complete music-liturgy for 
Church Year. Mus.B., years of training, experience 
all types choristers in traditionally correct music of 
Church. References. Adequate salary expected. 
Correspondence invited. Immediacy of change sec- 
ondary. Reply Box B-3019, The Living Church, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ORGANIST, well-known, about to retire, would 
like to hear from Church in southern Texas that 

wishes to develop congregational singing. Reply 

Bee C-3022, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, 
is. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER—22 years experi- 

ence with boy and mixed choirs. Liturgical and 
Prayer Book services. Sound musical and Church 
background. New England preferred. Reply Box 
H-3005, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS | 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. nges 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. he : 

hen renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 


complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 


subscription, please return’ our memorandum 
bill showing. your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 
CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small witb 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum, Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination 
For Catalogue and Information address: 


The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir Schoel 
Cathedral Helghts, New York Clty 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
1852—1945 


A military Church school founded for the express purpose 
of establishing full scholarships for boys of fine charac- 
ter and exceptional ability, provided their fathers are 


deceased. Thorough preparation for college; tuition, 
board, reom and laundry for boys whose fathers are liv- 
ing, grades seven and eight, $950.; grades nine te 
twelve $1,000. For catalog, address THE HEAD- 
MASTER, DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, New York. 


FOR GIRLS 
KEMPER HALL— 


Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For catalog, address: Bow LO. 


Saint Mary's Srbonol 


College Preparatory and 
General Courses 
For catalog address 


‘ THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Peekskill New York 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Laurence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 


Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


=" 
= 
' 
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_ DEACONESSES TRAINING SCHOOL 


TRAINING FOR CHURCH WORK 
is offered to qualified women at 
THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR DEACONESSES AND 
OTHER CHURCH WORKERS 


: Write to: Deaconess Ruth Johnson 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th St. 
4 New York 25, New York 


SPECIAL 


Be Hospital of Saint Barnabas and the 
Newark offer a full course in 


NURSING 


High School graduates. Scholarships 
asses enter in February and September 


is f. Apply to — Director of Nursing 
: _ Hospital of Saint Barnabas 
685 High St., Newark, N. J. 


tant to you, it is 
uu to support and make © 
h institutionslisted here. 
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CHRANGUEDS 


en TTF 


Appointments Accepted 


Brown, Rev. Philip M., who was separated re- 
cently from the Navy, is acting rector of Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, where he will serve until the 
rector of the parish is released from the Navy, 
probably in early spring. 

Cowles, Rev. William C., formerly curate of St. 
Peter’s Church, Peekskill, N. Y., is now a student 
at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. Ad- 
dress: 600 Haven St., Evanston, Il. 


Curzon, Rev. Don, formerly of Hagersville, Ont., 
will be vicar in charge of Trinity Church, Deni- 
son, Ia., and St. John’s Church, Vail, effective 
January Ist. 

Downes, Canon Everett J., diocesan director of 
Christian education and youth in West Missouri, 
is now also rector of St. John’s Churth, Spring- 
field, Mo. Address: 1412 N. Benton Ave., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Evans, Rev. John J., formerly of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Chatfield, Minn., has joined the staff of 


DEATHS 


Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. 


Ethelward W. Pigion, Priest 


The Rev. Ethelward W. Pigion, rector 
emeritus of St. Michael’s Church, Yakima, 
Wash., died at his home in Seattle, De- 
cember 3d. He had been ill for some time, 
before and since his retirement early this 
year. He was 62 years old. 

The Rev. Mr. Pigion was a native of 
Ontario, Canada, and a graduate of Fargo 
College, N. D., and of the Berkeley 
Divinity School. After serving as a mis- 
sionary among the Sioux Indians, he held 
pastorates in Florida and in Huron, S. D. 
He became rector of St. Michael’s in 
1925. He is survived by his wife, Marie, 
and two children, a son and a daughter. 
Another son was killed in 1944 while 
training as a Navy pilot. 

Bishop Cross read the burial office in 
St. Michael’s Church on December 6th. 
He was assisted by the Rev. Robert L. 
Baxter, present rector, the Rev. Oliver 
Cleveland, the Rev. F. A. Schilling, and 
the Rev. W. A. Gilbert. A Requiem 
Eucharist was celebrated at an earlier 
hour. Burial was in Yakima. 


Stuart Berwick Miller 


Mr. Stuart Berwick Miller, treasurer 
of the diocese of Northern Michigan, died 
suddenly on December 3d. For a number 
of years he had served as treasurer and 
as treasurer of the trust association. Com- 
ing into office at a most difficult time in 
diocesan history, he recreated confidence 
throughout northern Michigan in the 
Church. 

Sixty-three at ithe time of death, Mr. 
Miller had reached the age of retirement 
with the DuPont Powder Company, but 
he devoted himself to the diocesan work 
and to the chairmanship of the rationing 
board, where he served for over 7,000 


‘Iton officiating, 
of Northern Mic 
ag hd ee hy 


.Haven, Mich. Address: 425 Howard St. 


the City. Mission in Philadelphia. Address: 226 | 
Third St., Philadelphia 6. 

Griffin, Rev. ‘Herbert H., formerly rector | 
Trinity Church, Sharpsburg, and priest in char 
of All Saints’ Church, Rosedale, Pa., will be’ 
canon in the cathedral of the diocese of Bethlehe? 


Hall, Rey. Charles F., formerly rector of Gra 
Church, Medford, Mass., is now rector of N 
Paul’s Church, Concord, N. H. Address: 121 Ce 
ter St., Concord, N. H. : 

Joseph, Rev. James, formerly of St. Pau 
Church, Coffeyville, Kans., will be priest in char 
of St. Peter’s Church, Brentwood, Pa., as 
January Ist. 

Magee, Rev. John G., who has been in char’ 
of St. John’s Church, Washington, during t 
absence in Naval service of the rector, the Re 
Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, is now minister to Episcop 
students at Yale University. : 

Nichols, Rev. Christopher, formerly priest | 
charge of St» Mark’s Church, Anaconda, Mon 
is now rector of St. Mark’s Church, Anaconé 
and priest in charge of St. Andrew’s Missio 
Philipsburg, Mont. Address: 520 Main St., An 
conda, Mont. 


Rudder, Rev. Samuel D., formerly rector of 5 
Barnabas’ Church, Brooklyn, is now priest | 
charge of Holy Cross Church, Pittsburgh. 


Scarlett, Rev. John R., formerly rector of £ 
Peter’s Church, Tecumseh, Mich., will be cura 
of St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, N. Y., as 
January Ist. 


Smith, Rev. John Ward, formerly of the Chur: 
of the Transfiguration, Ironwood, Mich., has k 
come rector of the Church of the Redemptio 
Philadelphia. Address: 19 N. 56th St., Philade 
phia 39. 


Vache, ‘Rev. Jean Andre, formerly one of t 
ministers of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, is ne 
priest in charge of Grace Church, Mt. Washin 
ton, Pa. 


Wilson, Rev. Leslie E., formerly priest in char; 
of Trinity Church, Mattoon, Ill.; is now vicar | 
St. Paul’s Church, Holdenville, Okla. Address: 3 
N. Oak St., Holdenville, Okla. 


; Military Service 
Changes of Address—Chaplain William H. Je 
ferys may now be addressed c/o Port Chaplai 
O.T. Det. N.Y.P.E., ¢/o Postmaster, Brookly 
N. Y. , 


Lt. Com. Enoch Jones, (ChC) USNR, may 
addressed at U. S. Naval Personnel Separatic 
Center, Norman, Okla., where he is now chaplai 


Chaplain Walter C. Klein, U. S. Navy, ne 
address: USS Alpine, Naval Air Base, San Dieg 
Calif. > 

Chaplain Charles H. Urban, U. S. Army, ne 
address: 9th Service Command, Camp Adair, O 


Separations—The Rev. William Francis Burk 


who has been a chaplain in the Army for t 
past five years, is now rector of St. Thom: 


Church, Orange, Va. - 


Chaplain William Hugh Fryer, U. S. Army, 
accepted a call to be rector of Trinity Chi 
Coatesville, Pa. Address after January 1st: 327 


Lincoln Highway, Coatesville, Pa. : 


The Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, formerly 
colonel of the General Staff Corps, assigne 
director of personnel for the Sixth Service Gc 
mand, is now rector of St. John’s Church, 


é _ Resignations 

The Rev. James H. Dew-Brittain, pr st 
charge of St. James’ Church, Independ 
retired from the active ministry on Dec 
Address: Independence, Ia. ee 


The Rev. Dr. H. Boyd Edwards has ré 
rector of the Church of the Ascension, P 
effective May Ist. Dr. Edwards has beaks F 
the Church of the Ascension since 1926 a 
tiring from the active ministry. ‘ 


The Rev. Henry N. Hyde has resig 
15 years as rector of All aor 
Ee 


mouth, Ohio, effective February 


CHANGES — 


tia, where he hopes to reéstablish himself in 
‘work of the Church. 

ne Rev. Edmund Joseph Walenta, OMC, re- 
#1 priest of the diocese of New Jersey and one- 
: resident priest of the Convent of St. Anne, 
@zston, N. Y., has retired permanently to St. 
nabas’ House-by-the-Lake, North East, Pa. 


Changes of Address 
feiffer, Rev. C. Thacher, formerly 207 E. Cala- 


as St., Altadena, Calif., now 36914 Douglas 
§ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ordinations 


Priests 


@iiichigan—The Rev. Alan Curtis Miller, since 
June deacon-in-charge of St. Mark’s Church, 


Detroit, was ordained to the priesthood on De- 
cember 38d at St. Mark’s Church by Bishop 
Creighton of Michigan. Preacher at the service 
was the Rev. Harold E. Wagner. The candidate 
was presented by the Rev. Perey D. Jones. 

West Texas—The Rev. Harlan Paul Osborne 
was ordained to the priesthood on November 80th 
at the Church of the Advent, Alice, Tex., by 
Bishop Jones of West Texas. He was presented by 
the Rev. Charles Hill. The Rev. Benjamin Minifie 
preached the sermon. The Rev. Mr. Osborne will 
be rector of the Church of the Advent, Alice, 
and priest in charge of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Kingsville, Tex. Address: Kingsville, 
Tex. 


Deacons 


Ilowa—Dale Wayne Cosand was ordained to the 


diaconate by Bishop Haines of Iowa on November 
30th at Christ Church, Waterloo. He will serve 
under the archdeacon of Northwest Iowa, with 
residence in Spencer, 


Diocesan Positions 

The Rev. Charles W. Carnan jr. has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of church 
schools in the diocesan department of Christian 
education of Southern Virginia. 

Mr. William E. Keys has been appointed editor 
of the Texas Churchman. Address: c/o University 
of Texas Station, Austin, Texas. 

The Rev. Henry Stuart Paynter is now director 
of publicity of the diocese of Pennsylvania. He is 
also assistant at St. George’s Church, Ardmore, 
Pa. Address: Church House, 202 S. 19th St., 
Philadelphia 3. 


'0 TO CHURCH! That slogan, sounded 

round the world, might well put an 
to the world’s chaos. The rectors of 
ading churches listed here urge you to 
t the slogan to work in your own per- 
mal world. Use it on your friends. 


Whether as a traveler in a strange city, 
as a local resident, you are always wel- 
me to come into these leading churches 
rr the services or for quiet moments of 
sayer. And you are urged to bring with 
vu your friends. Accept the cordial in- 
tation! 


TLANTA—Rt. Rev. John Moore Walker, D.D., 
‘Bishop 

ur Saviour 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 

ey. Roy Pettway, Rector 

aun. Masses: 7:30, 9:30, 11:00. Matins, Mass and 
‘Vespers daily. Confessions, Sat. 4-5 p.m. 


HICAGO—Rt. Rev. Wallace E. Conkling, D.D., 
Bishop; Rt. Rev. Edwin J. Randall, D.D., Suf- 
fragan Bishop 

hurch of the Atonement, 5749 Kenmore Avenue, 
Chicago 40 


ard Jacobs 
a: eee and 11 a.m. H.C.; Daily: 7 a.m. H.C. 


ds ANGELES—Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Robert Burton Gooden, 
.D., Suffragan Bishop 

Mary of the Angels, Hollywood’s Little Church 
round the Corner, 4510 Finley Ave. 

r, Neal Dodd, D.D. 

nday Masses: 8, 9:30 and 11 


UISIANA—Rt. 
D.D., Bishop 
. George’s Church, 4600 St. Charles Ave., New 


Rev. John Long Jackson, 


) s 

ve S. Christy, B.D. 

in.: 7:30, 9:30, 11; Fri. and Saints "Days: 10 
INE—Rt. Rev. Oliver Leland Loring, Bishop 


edral Church of St. Luke, Portland J 
: 8, 9:30, 11 and 5; Weekdays: 7 and 5 


8 SAN—Rt. Rev. Frank W._ Creighton, 
D Be sien: Rt. Rev. Donald B. Aldrich, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
rch of the Incarnation, 
Clark L medse 
ieday Masses: Wed., 10:30; Fri., 7; Sunday 
fasses: 7, 9 and 11 


10331 Dexter Blvd., 


URI—Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., 


£ Holy Communion, 7401 Delmar Blvd., 
is es 

V. S. Hohenschild _ 
8, 9:3 les aa Wed.: H.C. 10:30 a.m. 
er services announced. 


ys r 


ev. James Murchison Duncan, rector; Rev. Ed- 


MISSOURI—(Cont.) 


Trinity Church, 616 N. Euclid, St. Louis 
Rev. Richard E. Benson 

Sundays: Masses 7:30 and 11 a.m. 

First Sundays: 9 a.m. only 


NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, D.D., 
Suffragan Bishop 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 

Sun.: 8, 9, 11 Holy Communion; 10 Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons; 
Weekdays: 7:30, 8 (also 9:15 Holy Days and 
10 Wed.), Holy Communion; 9 Morning Prayer; 
5 Evening Prayer (sung); Open daily 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m, 


The Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue and 
10th Street, New York 

Rev. Roscoe Thornton Foust, Rector 

Sun.i2° 8, 114330; -8) p.m: 

Daily: 8 Holy Communion; 5:30 Vespers (Tues- 
day thru Friday) : : 

This church is open all day and all night 


Church of Heavenly Rest, 5th Ave, at 90th St., 
New York 

Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., Rector; Rev. Her- 
bert J. Glover; Rev George E. Nichols 

Sun.: 8, 10° (H.C), 11 M.-P. and’S., 9:30 Ch. S.; 
4 E.P. Weekdays: Thurs. and Saints’ Days, 11 
H.C.; Prayers daily 12-12:10 


Chapel of the Intercession, 155th St. and Broadway, 
New York X 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, Vicar 

Sun.: 8, 9:30, 11 and 8; Weekdays: 7, 9, 10, 5 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 5lst St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Rev. Geo. Paull T. Sargent, D.D., Rector : 

8 a.m. Holy Communion; 11 a.m. Morning Service 

and Sermon; 4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music 

Weekdays: Holy Communion Wednesday 8 a.m.; 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days at 10:30 a.m. The 
Church is open daily for prayer 


St. James’ Church, Madison Ave. at 71st St., New 


or 

Rev. H. W. B. Donegan, D.D., Reetor 

Sun.: 8 Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. Church 
School; 11 Morning Service and Sermon; 4 p.m. 
Evening Service and Sermon. Weekdays Holy 
Communion Wed., 7:45 a.m. and Thurs., 12 m. 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. between 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York 

Rey. Grieg Taber . 

Sun. Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 


St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53rd St., New 


York 

Rey. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., Rector 

Sun.: 8, 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. Daily Services: 8:30 
Holy Communion; 12:10, Noonday Services ; 
Thurs.: 11 Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner 
Transfiguration, One East 29th St., New York 


Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 2 
Sens Ccimaions 8 and 9 (Daily 8); Choral 
Eucharist and Sermon, 11; Vespers, 4 


Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall St., New York 

Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 

Sanit 8, 9, 11 and 3:30; "Weekdays: 8, 12 (except 
Saturdays), 3 


yim 
il ‘ 
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NEW YORK—(Cont.) 


Chapel of the General Theological Seminary, Chel- 
sea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St., New York 

Daily: Morning Prayer & Holy Communion, 7 a.m.; 
Choral Evensong Monday to Saturday, 6 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Rt. Rev. Oliver James Hart, 
D.D., Bishop 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street, between 16th & 
17th Streets 

Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., Rector; Rev. 
Philip T. Fifer, Th.B. 

Sunday: Holy Eucharist, 8 & 9 a.m. Matins 10:30 
a.m. Sung Eucharist & Sermon, 11 a.m. Even- 
song & Instruction, 4 p.m. 

Daily: Matins, 7:30 a.m. Eucharist 7 a.m. (except 
Saturday) 7:45 a.m. Thursday and Saints’ Days, 

:30 a.m. Evening Prayer & Intercessions, 5:30 
p.m. Friday, Litany, 12:30 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 12 to 1 and 4 to 5 p.m. 


PITTSBURGH—Rt. Rev. Austin Pardue, D.D., 
Bishop 


Calvary Church, Shady and Walnut Aves., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, S.T.D., Rector (on leave 
with the Army Forces); Rev. Philip M. Brown; 
Rev. Francis M. Osborne 

Sundays: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m., and 8 p.m. 

Holy Communion: Fri., 12; Saints’ Days, 11 a.m. 


SOUTHERN OHIO—Rt. Rev. Henry Wise Hob- 
son, D.D., Bishop 


St. Michael and All Angels, 3612 Reading Rd., 
Avondaie, Cincinnati 

Rev. Benjamin R. Priest, Rector 

Masses: Sun. 8 & 10:45 (High); Mon., 10; Tues., 
72303 Wed., 9i:303| Dhurs, i& Brie 7:s0cmsate 
12; Holy Days: 6:30 & 10. Confessions: Sat., 
4:30-5:30 & 7-8 p.m. 


SPRINGFIELD— Rt. Rev. John Chanler White, 
D.D., Bishop Y 


St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Springfield 


Very Rev. F. William Orrick, Rector and Dean. 
Rev. Gregory A. E. Rowley, Assistant 

Sunday: Mass, 7:30, 9:00 and 11:00 a.m. 

Daily: 7:30 a.m. 


WASHINGTON—Rt. 
Bishop 


St. Agnes’ Church 46 Que St. N.W., Washington 


Rev. A. J. Dubois (on leaye—U. S. Army); Rev. 
William Eckman, SSJE, in charge 

Sun. Masses: 7, Low; 9:30, Sung; 11, Sung with 
Sermon. Low Mass daily: 7; Extra Mass Thurs. 
at 9:30; Fri.. 8 p.m. Intercessions and Benedic- 
tion. Confessions: Sat. 4:30 and 7:30 


Church of the Epiphany, Washington 

Rey. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D,; Rev. Hunter M. 
Lewis, B.D.; Rev. Francis Yarnell, Litt.D. 

Sun.4 8 B.@. 5, 11 MeP 6 pom eRai Ss vorneee 
E.P.; 1st Sun. of month, .C. also at 8 p.m. 
Thurs. 11 a.m. and 12 noon H.C. 


Rev Angus Dun, D.D., 


WESTERN NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. Cameron 
Davis, D.D., Bishop 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Shelton Square, Buffalo, 

Vi Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., Dean; 
aa E. Merry; Rev. H. H. Wiesbaue ; t 

Sun. : 8, 9:30,11. Daily: 12. Tues.: 7:30; W 


Calendars for Bn | 


MOREHOUSE - GORHAM (QS 
14 EAST. 41st STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


THE LITURGICAL DESK CALENDAR 


aio 


CE ee 


For the clergy and church 
leaders. Contents cover the 


full ecclesiastical year, be- 


ginning with the first day 
of Advent, 1945, and con- 
tinuing through to January 
Ist, 1947. Feast days and 
Holy days, etc., are shown 
for each season of the year. 


Space to write down ap- 


pointments and data. Lea- 


Madonna Calendar therette cover, spiral bind- 
1946 ing. Size, 10 x 7”. Price, 
Milnes Masterpieces $1.50. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH LESSON CALENDAR 
MADONNA CALENDAR The 1946 Calendar contains the Order of Bible Lessons for daily 


Morning and Evening Prayer, arranged according to the Christian — 


Contains 14 Madonna masterpieces 


printed in five colors. Size, 314% x 61%”. Year: the proper Psalms for every day of the year; a Table of 
2 SRE colar nt fg Lessons for Special Occasions; and a Table a Selections of 
cts. each, Psalms for Special Occasions. Size, 514 x 8”. Price, 50 cts. 


CHRISTIAN YEAR KALENDAR 


The Christian Year 
and Church Kalendar 
has been used _ by 
clergymen and_ lay 
people for sixty-five 
years. It is an indis- 
pensable guide to the 
Faith, Policy, Wor- 
ship, Sacraments, and 
Discipline of the 
Church. A complete 


ealendar for the ‘ 

church year, it in- } . 

ASHBY CHURCH KALENDAR AND CHURCH. cludes Prayer Book and Alternate Lessons, a ; 
MAN’S ORDO KALENDAR Dictionary and Encyclopedia, as well as many _ 


‘The only kalendars published with the days and seasons other. helps - Formerly on a “stick”, this calen- 
of the Church Year printed in their proper liturgical dar now comes with a metal top and er 
colors. Size, 8 x 14”. Price, 25 cts. each. y .- for hanging. 
+ 
$ : ity _ * tty 


